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upon the meeting to persevere in their endeavors to | part, so painful in its progress, and so paralyzing |commenced its operations, attractive te abolition- | example of our fathers,—those fathers who proclaim 
emancipate the American slaves, as essential to the | in its effects, was about three years in coming to | ists, or, on the whole, successful in a community of jed the inalienable rights of man, and yet left slave- 
ithe crisis of separation. The mannerin which that| which religious toleration is the law, it took the 


Mr. Remond resum- 
most marked demonstra tions 


After a 


The compiny having 


(Ifere he 


was rather unfortanate 
Tee totalism 


After stating 


He (Mr. T.) 


Mr. Thompson sat 


‘The general 
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SELECTIONS. SCOTLAND. 
= From the Christian Witness | From the Glasgow Saturday Evening Post. destruction of that prejudice which was so baneful 
nee ‘ ' . to the happiness and true interests of the whole com- 
bs — mast . ho } Paisley Temperance Society Soiree, munity of tho United States. 
a neer e ti-Slaverv , i ( | Pa . , 
ha seit ee a se os Mo ps oe “7 IN HONOR OF MR. CHARLES LENOX REMOND AND MR. 5S oa the 
unon with the great mass of British SROOGS SESaTeNS. The chairman said, if there was a single individ- 
joists, bas recorded his testimony against | On Tues Jay evening last, the 15th current, a nal in that meeting who entertained any doubt that 
\ can Colonization Society. Read his let- grand Soiree was held in Paisley, in honor of the} the colored main was not a human bein r, he would 
Mc. Garrison on the first page of our paper. | above distinguished individuals by the friends ofthe | not now need to consult the American slaveholder 
ely, and after long investigation, and | Temperance and Anti-Slavery Associations. The! on this subject, for he must be convinced that 
his early convictions, he has uttered his |meeting took place in the Exchange Buildings,| Charles Renond was a man. (Cheers.) 
ition of the institution as pernicious and | Moss street—the attendance was numerous and | few farther remarks, the chairman concluded by an- 
md a ich he has repudiated it for ever. lhighly respectable—the Rev. Patrick Brewster, of nouncing a supply of fruit. 1 
rol Mlliott Cresson, whose mendac- [the Abbey Church of Scotland, in the chair. On! jikewise been fuyored with a song from Mr. Water- 
sunpar | exeept by his effrontery, succeed- |) the platform, and in the body of the hall, we observ- | son, 43 
ni rind. in baposing his fictions apon | ed the following gentlemen: C. L. Remond, Esq..a} Mr. George Thompson was next introduced by 
tant good Che isacknowledged facts, | gentleman of color from America, Robert M’Each- | the chairman, an}, after a few preliminery remarks, 
fora ti htained his countenance toa (nie, Esq.; H. Johnson, Esq.; Paul Johnson, Esq. 3} read a long address on the subject of temperance. 
intazonistical to benevolence, as dark- | Dougal Yeates, Esq.; Thomas Lee, Esq., all gentle- | [fe commenced by detailing the manner ia which 
rh But the noble man has shtken off | men of color from India and America; James Kerr,] aleohol was discovered, and concluded by asking— 
delusion e@ falsehoods of ‘ friend Cresson’ IM. D.; Rev. C. J. Kennedy, of the Methodist) Where is Scotland’s Father Mathew 2” _ 
i yosed—anl the scheme that he impu- |Church; Rev. R. Cairns, of the Secession Church; | turnod round to the chairm in, an: exclaimed, point- 
attempted to foist upon the philanthropy of | George Thompson, Esq. ; Mr. William Shanks, Pas- | ing to him,) he can. be Scotland’s Father Mathew. 
now seen by British phil unthropists in |\tor of the Baptist Church; Mr. John Murray. Bow- (Tremendous applause.) It 
it, and loathed for its inherent deformity. |ling Bay; Mr. William Melvin, merchant; Mr. Al-| that the name of the chairman of the society was 
NY the mendaicity of Cresson in his assertions |exander, Student of Divinity from Trelant; Rev.| Brewster. (Cheers and lauchter.) 
if the American people to abolish \James Purcel, Roman Catholic clergyman; Mr.| was the handmaid of Christianity, and would do far 
’ is almost universa/,and that the planters | John Taylor, Pastor of the Buptist Church; Rev.| more than endowments to pro:note it. 
» deeply convince of the sin of hold- | Mr. Winning, of Eaglesham; Dr. Wim. Kerr; Coun-| that Mr. Remond had been warmly welcomed in 
t fcllove tures az slaves!’ Sian onthe |cillor Brown; Major King; Mr. George Caldwell,| London, Edinburgh, Glasyow, and several other 
me thus attempt to cheat the hoary _— land Mr. Walter Stewart, &c. &c. towns, and though last not least, in Paisley, he said 
f abolition into the support of eee | The chairman rose, and introduce] Mr. Remond,!that the reception he had met with in thts country 
| pro-slavery scheme ! W ho but Elliott ¢ res- | who was received with much che ring. When the | would cheer him to make renewed exertions when 
ittenpt soe grossa fraud upon stich aman: japplause had subsided, he sail—The two subjects he returned to his native country. 
ago, in a tter written from North- | which wei > to occupy their attention that night, had | concluded by saying, that if there was one slave to 
Ke Cresson’s dishonest career IN |hoen yery properly con ined, as they were both the | intemperance present, he would say to hin, in the 
pritain, m lerats ao entirely UneqmvOS il as to | friends of temperance, and the enemies of slavery. | language of Scripture, ‘Now is the accepted time, 
pares Sean soveray eS Nee Saawrer in this | There was full scope for eloquence on both sides,{now is the day of salvation.’ 
4 Prbinpe eebrarctige Baglish gentiomin, Whose | and he had no doubt brt they would get an intel-| down amid great applause. 
m for the tim ocing g t the mustery of jlectual treat of no ordinary kind. At one time he A‘ter a few ¢emirks fron the chairman, the com- 
sy. We challenge the attentt  o this jintended to have made ‘a few remarks; but in| pany dispersed, having spent most agreeably and 
into Cressonsa men licity, as ex Woes Il the exercise of what he conceived a sound disere-| usefully four hours and a_ half. 
wersation with Clarcson, an lif he is reluct- ition, he would occupy their tine as shortly as possi- | arrangements appe wed to have been got up with con- 
to admit our testimony, let hun give eredance to lble. He would therefore proceed to introduce to | siderable care. 
of the apostle of liberty. nA |the meeting, Charles Lenox Remond.  (Cheers.) 
Mr. Clarkson, we perceive, has fallen into several } He had the honor to call Mr. Remond_ his friend, 


jportant errors in reference to dates. Hespeaks 
e Colonization Society as having existed * eight 


year probably supposing that it was 
origin when Elliott Cresson was on 

ne onssion through Great Britain, obtaining 
on false pretences. The truth is, the society 


existed for twenty-four years, during which thine 
Africa about one month's in- 
popul tion! "This cor- 
argument of Mr. Clark- 


is transported to 

ie of our slave sinple 

tion of dates gives to the 
idditional force. 

iTpon one point, Mr. Clarkson is evidently still in 

r, having probably placed too implteit confidence 

We allude to his belief 


our 


fommzation priuits, 


the co 


t Liberia has exerted an influence antagonistic 
the slave-trade. No evidence of this” has 
(4 the contrary, the colonists 


‘rbeen suown, 


emsecives participate |, directly or indirectly, 
is no reason to 
they in it, under 
of the same temptation which has suc- 
nand again. The establish- 

Lib diminished 


the nefarious business, and there 
heve that will not still engage 
ressure 

| with them 


f the colontes in 


aval 


‘ria has not 


» exportation of slaves from Africa—neither has 

any adaption as a means to such end. The de- 

mo! the slave-market will destroy the slave- 
trade—anJ nothing else wall. 

W xomend Mr. Clarkson's letter to the atten- 

e perusal of our readers, His testimony ts now 

recorded with that of the sainted Wilberforce and 


philanthropic compeers, against the handmaid of 
\merican slavery. Every good man, who has hith- 
deluded into this cruel and delusive 
‘, should make haste to follow his example. 


een 
heme 


From the in Herald and Journal. 
Clarkson on Colonization. 

We give below a letter from the venerable and 
istly distinguished philanthropist, Thomas Clark- 
mn of England, to Wim. L. Garrison, on coloniza- 
m. Brom '785 to 1807, Thomas Clarkson labored 
vlefatigably to abolish the foreign slave trade. To 
iborninations of this nefarious traffic, he 
twenty years of the 


Chirist 


coose the 
voted Ins noble talents and 
f life. He stood by theside of Wim. 


aiano fis 


Wilberforee, Granville Sharp, Anthony Benezet, 


} tin Franklin and Dr. Rush, in that noble 
rvle‘forthe rights of man, and did more than 
other man then living, to procure the verdict of 

vilized world against this heaven-daring trade 

‘slaves and the souls of men.’ He has outlived 

ited coadjutors, and now, full of years, 
s brow adorned with the laurels of a victorious, 

i holy warfare, he stands an acknowledged vete- 
ran, leaning upon his arms, patiently waiting the 

May his last days be 


4 yleo~bye 


imphs of the upper world. 


peacetul and happy. 
The World’s Convention. 
We promised our readers sometune since, some 
farther account of the Wrorld’s Convention. We 


een unable to find any thing in the doings of 
, ‘ting of any special interest. We can tell 
the whole, so far as we have learned it, in a few 
rds. It was nota World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
tion, as was contemplated in this coun- 

The British Anti-Slavery Society regarded 

meeting as a Conference of their Society. 
we they took the arrangements into their own 

_ ranted tickets of admittance to whom they 
ised,and shut the doors against all others. The 
female delegates from this country were denied their 
seats, on the plea that it was contrary to British 
sallow women to deliberate with menin 

issemblies. Where is Queen Victoria? Gar- 
rison, Rogers, Adams and Remond, refused to take 
Conference of the British Anti- 
because th *y were not sent to Eu- 


usa, ¢ 


tt seats in‘a 
Slavery Society,’ 


ie for such a purpose. They went as delegates 
to the World’s Convention; and as there was no 
such meeting held, they attended several anti-slave- 
ry gatherings, dinners, breakfasts, ect. in England, 
Scotiand and [reland, made many good speeches, 
rr «J many flattering compliments, saw George 
Thompson, saw and greeted many anti-slavery 


ends, procured some valuable correspondents, and 
“Ll in the steamer Acadia in a passage of 
e days, the shortest passage ever made across 
the Atlant “he Conference of the British Soci- 


intic. 
ety had a session of eleven days, speeches were 
nade and resolutions were passed, but nothing of 
special note done or proposed, as we have been able 
{ arn. Lbid. 





Taern is Power. Some assert that ‘knowledge 
8 power, —some that talent—some that wealth 1s. 
tut as an apothegm far above them all, I would 
assert that ‘truth is power.’ Wealth cannot pur- 
. talent cannot overreach, authority cannot si- 
| ‘her: thew all, like Felix, tremble before her. 
Crush her to the earth, and she rises again with re- 
Throw her into the most furious bil- 

vs of popular commotion, and she mounts aloft, 

ke the ark on the summit of its waves. Cast her 
into the seven-fold heated furnace of persecution 
'y hunan wrath, and she walks, (the Son of God be- 
ide her,) like the prophet of old, unharmed by the 
She is the brightest of earth’s ministering 
» sent to shed upon our path ¢he light of life 

ry: sent to animate and ilumine and inspire 
is while in this the childhood of being ; sent 
e us safely to the world of lght and 
Whea the grave shall have blighted 
ie pride of wealth and talent and knowleage 
and authority; when earth and heaven shall have 
passed away, truth shall rise like the phoenix, like 
the angel of Manoah’s sacrifice, upon the flames of 
Nature's funeral pyre, and ascend to her source, her 
Heaven, her home, the bosom of the holy and ever- 
Wing God ! 


hise 


wed vigor. 








} 
sness, 
aut 


jand what would be a better recommendation, he was 
ithe friend of suffering humanity; the friend of the 
|injured and oppressed throughout the world. Mer. 
temond was one of the bravest and one of the most 
consistent of men, and one of the most devote: ad- 
|vocates of human rights. (Cheers.) He was left 
entirely to his own discretion, either to address them 
upon temperance or slavery, or both. 


Mr. Remond, on rising to address the company, 
was loudly cheered. That he felt deeply (he said) the 
honor they were inclined to bestow by assembling 
on the present occasion, he needed not to express, 
and he hoped that his appreciation of the demonstra- 
}tion so far as regarded himself, might be veritied in 
{another way than words. ‘The temperance and an- 
| ti-slavery reformations were two of the most popu- 
lar subjects of agitation of the day, on which mere 
fine speeches were little, but he hoped if his life 
was spared to be able to show his appreciation of 
their kindness by his conduct, not only with regard 
j to temperance and siavery, but with regard to every 
) other cause which had for its object the good of his 
fellow-creatures. (Cheers.) The temperance cause 
| was not new to him, although he had never joined 
but one temperance society in his own country, but 
jhe beheved, that conduct was of much more conse- 





{quence than profession, in this, as well as in other 


jinatters, and he could with sincerity avow, that he 
; Wasa warm friend of the temperance movement. 
In the United States, the anti-slavery cause and the 
| temperance cause were alinost synonymous. It was 
j true that many supported the temperance cause who 
{ were not abolitionists, but there were no abolition- 
lists who were not likewise friends of the cause of 
jtemperance. (Cheers.) The abolitionists of Amer- 
jica felt interested in the ternperance cause for many 
j|reasons—as friends of suffering humanity, of good 
jmorals, and of the good ef society in general ; but 
| when they learned, likewise, that intemperance had 
{been one of the chief supports of slavery in that 
}country, then they felt doubly strong in their indig- 
‘nation at the venders of such an article. The tem- 


| perance cause had made rapid progress in the Unit- 
jed States, but there was much yet to be done in that 
jcountry, and a great deal more to be done in this. 


|(Hlear, hear.) The slave trade on the coast of Afri- 
|ca was sustained by ardent spirits. Where could 
ithey finda man not excited by the use of ardent 
|spirits, who could lay his hand on innocent man, 
| woman, or child, fasten fetters upon them, and con- 
| sign to all the horrors of a middle passage ? Where 
leould they find a man, even for filthy lucre, who 
would be disposed to throw into the sea au entire 
cargo of human beings, when pursued by British 
jcruisers, if they had not indulged in the use of ar- 
j dent spirits, and were thus rendered reckless in the 
}commission of the most atrocious crimes? That 
j he had at one time disposed of ardent spirits, he 
| would regret till the day of his death, and he would 
jmake any sacrifice, if he could stand there and say 
jhe had never been engaged in deaiing in that arti- 
|cle, the cause of so much misery and war. He felt 
}borne down with the view of the amount of intem- 
| qaearp in his own country and in this, and he 


hoped they had come there that night determined to 
carry forward the great work of temperance. (Loud 
cheers.) A great change was going on in America 
}on this question, and it would do more if it should 
| succeed, to benefit not only the slave, but society in 
| general, than any other question that could be agi- 
'tated there at this time. (Cheering.) In order to 
| carry it into full effect, they must have the co-opera- 
jtion of England. The notice of such a meeting as 
jthat would have a vast effect on the other side of 
|the Atlantic. It was known to the most of them 
that when temperance commenced there, it was 
| Vety unpopular indeed, but what had keen the result 
lof that agitation? Hundreds of societies had been 
| formed, the decrease in the consumption of ardent 
| spirits had been immense, thousands had ceased to 
ideal in the article, many distilleries had been stop- 
| ped, and the capital employed in them turned into 
better, and he hoped as profitable channels of manu- 
factures or commerce. (Cheers.) The time was 
j not distant, he hoped, when the temperance cause 
|would become the great enterprise of the day, and 
|he hoped they would make up their mind so firmly 
|and fully, that no threats or influence would be suf- 
| ficient to deter them from being faithful laborers in 
ithe cause of temperance, and chase from the face of 
| society in this country, as well as the United States, 
ithe last vestige of intemperance. After noticing 
jthe shocking scenes which were so frequently ex- 
| hibited on the streets, and which were the result of 
ithe use of ardent spirits, he referred to the immense 
{number of public houses on the roads of Scotland, 
} where almost nothing could be got by the traveller 
| but whiskey ; and concluded this part of his address 
|by reading ‘The Drankerd’s Will’ Mr. R. then 
iturned the attention of the meeting to the subject of 
American slavery. He showed the unfounded na- 
iture of the prejudice which existed in that country 
against the entire free colored population. They 
were told, he said, that the colored man was only fit 
to be a slave and servant, and while they were con- 
| tent to continue slaves, they were the finest fellows 
lan the world ; but when they would be men, when 
|they would prove themselves industrious and sober 
| citizens, then they were considered almost unfit to 
| breathe in the same house with those whose sole 
|right to the possession of the privileges which 
ithey enjoyed was founded on the principle that all 
|men were equal. Mr. R. read extracts from an 
| American paper to show the way in which the eman- 
| cipation of the West India slaves was celebrated by 
'the colored population of New-York, and the grate- 
| ful and manly sentiments which they entertained to- 
| wards those who had shown themselves attached to 
| re cause of humanity and justice. After a long ad- 
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. by the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free!’ 
Wordsworth. 
Seventh Annual Report of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Seven years have passed since we became united 
under the name of the Boston Femate Anti-Sia- 
very Society, with the pledge to do ail in our pow- 
er for the extinction of slavery. Our first year of 
association was marked by no event of peculiar in- 
The oppressive spirit of the nation had not 
then been roused by anti-slavery effort to a view of 
its danger, nor had we, as an association, attained a 
clear perception of the means whereby we might 
most effectually bring our moral power to bear 
against the system. 

But the second vear was marked by a clear com- 
prehension, and by decided success, in breaking up 
the stupor which surrounded us, It was in the year 
1835; remembered in our annals as the year of biind 
fury and outward attack :—the year which showed 
those who had ever before declared that they were 
as much abolitionists as we, what manner of spirit 
they were of; making them feel that they were in 
sympathy with the siaveholder, and enemies of the 
slave. 

The third year of our existence began to show 
that the herdness of heart of the community would, 
if it continued, endanger the social institutions which 
it weakened and corrupted, by perverting them to 
the service of slavery. ‘What are Church and 
State for, men began, this year, to ask themselves, 
‘if not to secure, among other blessings, FREEDOM, 
without which no others can exist? But if their 
rafters are so weakened by this unsuspected decay, 
will they not fall under the hammer 2’ These ques- 
tions were never followed out in anti-slavery soci- 
eties: for, to have discussed reform in Church and 
State any farther than their corruptions prevent the 
abolition of slavery, would have been to transcend 
the constitutional limitations of anti-slavery socie- 
ties. But these questions were none the less asked 
in the community; and the tyrants at heart who 
were determined in their support of the system, and 
who had made Church ani State the pillars of its 
domination, caught here at a pretence through 
which they hoped to delay the national verdict, by 
making up a false issue. They cried out that 
Church and State were in danger trom the attacks of 
abolitionists. Doubtless their words were, in part, 
true. Church and State are in danger; but not from 
the labors of the anti-slavery societies. If Church 
and State are saved from destruction in the coming 
contest between Liberty and Slavery, it will be ow- 
ing to the efforts of those who are striving to re- 
move them from their present dangerous position, 
where the hosts of Liberty must needs charge over 
them. 

The most observant and educated of the pro-sla- 
very community—their clergy—were the first to 
perceive that a Church at variance with the princi- 
ples it professes, cannot stand; and the exertions 
which, as ministers of Christ, they should have given 
to the purification of the Church from slavery, 
were expended in diverting the public mind from 
the examination of its rottenness, and directing pub- 
lic censure against the advocates of the cause. 
When made aware that the Church obstinately sus - 
tained slavery, they should have declared her no 
Church of Christ. But, in so doing, they would 
have acknowledged the guilty silence of their own 
past lives; and this they had not the hearts to do, 
for their hearts were not repentant. They strove, 
instead, to extinguish the spirit of freedom. 

By the fourth year, 1837, this course of so influ- 
ential a body of men as the ministry, partially pro- 
duced its intended effect, in the anti-slavery ranks. 
Spiritual wickedness in high places triumphed 
over the integrity and resolution of some who had 
undertaken the task of freeing the American slave. 
They had not anticipated the source from which the 
most formidable opposition was to come, and shrunk 
from the contest. The peltings ofa mob they could 
bear. Such opposition does but strengthen the 
merely human powers of endurance. But the spir- 
itual mob--the scourgings in the synagogue—the 
being delivered up of men to their counctls—this, 
being unexpected, was too hard to be borne 
Their worldly reputation they had seemed more 
willing to lose, but they clung to their Christian 
character, though its preservation depended on the 
good word of those whose praise they ought to 
have felt as a reproach—who had put darkness for 
light, and slavery for freedom. The Church, pro- 
slavery as it had shown itself, was, in fact, their 


terest. 


| world ; and they yielded up the interests of the slave 


to its demands. But the reproach they avoided on 
one side, they incurred on the other; and to excuse 
themselves for taking their final stand by the side of 
the pro-slavery friends, whose influence they had so 
long resisted, they became the accusers before the 
world of the faithful band they forsook—renounced 
its fellowship, and formed hostile sucieties for its 
destruction. 

During the fifth and sixth years of our associated 
existence, 1838 and 39, this retrograde movement of 
a small portion of the abolitionists throughout the 
land went on, till its completion by a general rup- 
ture in 1840. Every step of retreat, of course, aug- 
mented the numbers of the retreating party, by 
bringing them back to their former connections ; and 
when they shall have reached the spot from which 
they started, they will, of course, haye the whole 
pro-slavery world with them. 








dress on the same subject, he concluded by urging 


In our own society, this backward movement of a 


| separation was effected, was detailed by us immedi- 
ately after it too’ place, in April last; and to it we 
,refer ourabsent and distant members, for whose in- 
‘formation it was prepared. 

ee. dissolution of all the original anti-slavery organ- 
| izations ems to have been contemplated by those 
who had iallen away from the original point of union, 
| but onrowvn was the only society to which the prop- 
,osition was actually introduced. The men who fur- 


mask of political intolerance. T'o buttress its failing 
credit, it revived the political faith of a departed 
age—the dogma of ‘divine right.” The government 
of the United States, being ordained of God, it was 
every man’s duty to vote at the polls—every man’s 
duty to aid in organizing a third political party— 
every man’s duty to vote for the candidate of their 
nomination. The friends of the cause generally 


iresisted this requisition of uniformity of opinion 


ty asa heritage to their children,—warn us never 
jto adinit, in morals, the smallest compromise— never 
to he deceived into accepting any thing for our 
cause as a matter of favor, or as binding us to relin- 
quish a hair’s breadth of our claim to the unreserved 
jand earnest efforts of every professing friend of the 
| cause to obtain for the slave immediate and uncon- 
| ditional emancipation. 
| The anti-slavery societies have pot yet done their 
When, in the heat of pofitical excitement, 


| work. 


/nished our recreant members with the plan for the | touching the abstract question of government. |ainid which the favorers of the canse will,a few 


' destruction of this Society, of which they had found 
jit impracticable to make a tool, were unable to fur- 
/ nish them with reasons for its introduction ; for none, 
jin fact, existed. Reasons, that seemed all-sufficient 


,in the hostle ‘new organization, conld not, for ; 


|very shame, be presented in an assembly where 
| they would be self-confuted. It will be recollected 
jby the members present at our April quarterly 
jmeeting, how earnestly and how vtin’y the movers 
of a dissolagjen. were urged to say why such a prop- 
jesition shotid be brought forward. They answered 
nothing. Had they answered try, they would 
| have said—t Our pastors will take no less.’ It will 
i he recollected how the friends refused to vote upon 
that question, not allowing it to be one which itis 
conipetent toa majority to decide;—since, while two 
{members remain planted on the constitution, they 
| will still constitute the Society, and all protestations 
of others to the contrary must be as ineffectual as 
ithe wind—or as the declaration of the mob to the 
jsame effect in 1835. 

This attempt of professed friends of the cause to 
i deliver it, bound han! and foot, into the hands of its 
enemies, while it is he most painful, is, perhaps, the 
most instructive of our experiences; for we leirn 
|from it the utter poverlessness of the most subtle 
jand pernicious influences, with the most unsernpu- 
| lous use of evil mecns, to divide or scatterthe hearts 
| that the love of freedom limits; and our confidence 
|in our principles is increased by this new manifesta- 
|tion of their power, 

| The few members who were actively enzigel in 
| endeavors to destroy the society, declared that they 
were neutral between ‘old and new organization.’ 
! But the following communication exhibits the turpi- 
| tude of one of them. 





M. V. BALL TO ELIZABETH PEASE. 
‘Boston, May 6, 1340. 

You will perceive, dear sister, by the foregoing ad- 
| dress, that the Bo-toa Female Anti-Slavery Society 
jhas been DISSOLVED, and another formed in’ its 
| place. Our no-gorernment friends being resolved to 
learry their peculiar views along with them In THE 
| ANTI-SLAVEeRY cAn, became so annoying in. their 
| movements, that it was found impracticable to contin- 
jue united with them; and the consequence has been 
jin our Female Society dissolution, and I fear it will 
ibe in many others. The no-sovernment friends con- 
| sider human-goverament as the great Juggernaut to be 
overthrown, ere aught else can be accomplished 5 con- 
j sequently, they must have their notions advanced as 
pertand parcel of their abolition, ; 

A very large majority of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society thought not so; and therefore did not 
dare take the responsibility of thus pulling away the 
| barriers to vice and immorality With this I send 
| you the Massachusetts Abolitionist, containing the 
| minutes of the last meeting of the Society, and anoth- 
jer noticing the formation of the Massachusetts Fe- 
Imale Society. We find it very important to keep 
| our societies clear and distinet, lest they become per- 
| verted from their original objects. 

It is matter of the deepest regret to our most efi- 
cient, leborious friends, such as Lewis and John Tap- 
pan, Scott, Green, Goodell, Birney, Whitter, Staa- 
ton, Phelps, Colver, Galusha, Gerrit: Smith and oth- 
ers, that our no-government friends have taken the 
fearful responsibility of causing division in our ranks; 
|but we hope it may be overruled for good, knowing 
| that it must have been permitted for some wise end.’ 





On the reception of this letter, Miss Pease trans- 
mitted the above copy to America, with the follow- 
| ing comments : 


| 
|My prar Frresp: 

I forward the enclosed letter from MV. Ball, in 
the hope that thou wilt be kind enough to explain up- 
}on what grounds our non-resistant friends deem it their 
| duty so far to enforce their doctrines as to make them 
|* part and parcel of their abolition.’ It appears to me 
that no man, or set of men, have the right of exercising 
jsuch an authority over the consciences of others ; and 
| that ifthe case really be as M.V.B states, a dissolu- 
jlution of the Society was inevitable—inasmuch as 
ithe assent of every member became equally requisite 
tto the principle of non-resistance, as to that of im- 

mediate, unconditional emancipation, and hence, 

lit must follow, that all who now adhere to the old so- 
' ciety, are united in principle on both these questions 
—a faet which I certainly was not aware of. 

I am anxions to ascertain the precise nature and 
grounds of the unhappy divisions which have arisen 
‘amongst American abolitionists, and to give to each 
‘their due. Any explanation, therefore, which thou 
leanst afford willbe very acceptable. Most sincerely 
| wishing suecess to the efforts of every friend of hu- 
jman freedom, I remain, . 

, Very truly thine, 
7 ELIZABETH PEASE. 

In the Massachusetts Abolitionist of Dee. 12, 
1839, I see the non-resistants are charged with ‘re. 
sisting the progress of anti-slavery opinion with all 
| their right.’ 


In refutation of the charges against the Boston 
{Female Anti-Slavery Society, now for the first 
|time brought to its view ina tangible shape—for the 
|first time made in its presence over the signature or 
iby the lips of any individual—which the individual 
| who brings them never dared to make in our presence 
'as a society, so glaringly false are they :—in refuta- 
| tion of these charges, we have only to refer that in- 
|dividual to what took place on the presentation to 
' the Society, for its sanction, of a document written by 
iherself. It contained a censure of Lovesoy's self-de- 
fence. This censure on motion of one of our few non- 
' resistant members, was stricken out, on the ground 
' that,though pledged by our affiliation and co-operation 
| with the other anti-slavery societies never to sanc- 
| tion self-defence in the slave, no such understanding 
lexists with regard to the self-defence of any others. 
| Whatever may be the private opinions of individnal 
|members, they are bound to respect the riglits 
lof others. Weare an anti-slavery society—not a 
/non-resistance society. In conformity with this 
|view, the society retused to adopt the censure of 
‘Lovejoy ; and in conformity with this view, the non- 
| resistant members opposed the introduction of non- 
| resistance resolutions, when they were recommend- 
|ed in private by the Grimxes. 
| On the petty but necessary conflict with falsehood 
and hostility, of which this is a specimen, there is no 
|need that we should dwell. It will be found at 
jlength in the Appendix entitled, ‘ Liberator Extra,’ 
| By conduct like this, which circumstances, from 
time to time, bring to light, ‘new organizatign’ illus- 
ltrates its nature. Its object is to separate itself 
| from those whose faithfulness tothe cause has made 
them odious to a pro-slavery community, without in- 
curring the disgrace which cleaves to the turn-coat. 
| Having by means of firmness, and patience, and 
confidence in its principles, been freed from this clog 
lof ‘new organization,’ our society was in a position 
| to afford effectual aid to the friends of the cause 
i throughout the country, who were struggling with 
the same untoward spirit. Wherever this’ spirit 
}sought entrance, it took the name and shape most 
jlikely to facilitate its claim to confidence. In one 
| place it was anti-non-resistance —in another, anti-wo- 
| man’s rights—in another, anti-Garrison—in another, 
| its pretence was, regard for the Church—in another, 
independent political nominations.* Not finding the 
pretence of religious intolerance with which it had 





* See letter of Elizur Wright to Mr. Stanton, on the 
occasion of the special meeting of the American So- 
ciety in Ohio, urging the formation of a third party, 
as the only measure that would save ‘new organiza- 
tion. 











of influencing the hearts of the people. 





or of a nomination as the abolition candidate for the 
Presidency by conventions from which the great 
bo ly of the abolitionists absente.] themselves, in dis- 
approval ofthe measure, yet it was perceptible that, in 
refisiny the crown, he ‘ was very loth to lay his fin- 
gers off it’ He accepted the second proffer—the 
party was organized, and, fron thit moment, the 
increase of numbers to it, as a visible instrument, be- 


came, of course, a prramount object. 


Its numbers were not increased by those of the 
fiithfal brothers in the cause, who lad been made 


aware, by his underhand course, of his loss of integ- 


rity of character. Not the non-voters alone shunned 
it. Those who had been shocked by his duplicity 


as amember of the Execative Committee of their 


National Association, exhibited to the Massachu- 


setts quarterly meeting of 1839, and who had seen 
on other occasions the fatal facility with which he 
yielled to the uses of pro-slavery bigotry, held 
thomnselves aloof. Filled with grief and shame as they 


were at the descent ininifestly contemplated in the 


character of the cause, by this change in some of 


its prominent advocates from piety to partizanship, 


still farther pain and confusion were heaped upon 
then. 


Even while they mourned Mr. Birney’s first 
dereliction, they were surprised by the greatness of 


the succeeding ones, and the ease with which they 
seomnedto be effec : 
® Fucilis decensus Averni. 
faithful friends without appareut hesitation, ant fol- 


el: 


as 


verifving the ancient adage, 
He yielded up old ani 


lowed up the deed by showing himself ready to de- 


stroy the American Society—that instrumentality 


which had been reared ¥y so many years of toil and 


sicrifice on the part of the abolitionists, and which 


had been, till the unaccountable hesitation it betray- 


ed under his own influence, with the majority of his 


fellow-servants of its committee, a powerful means 
If viewed 
in one light, it seems like fatuity in the pro- 


jectors of a third political party to have named 


as candidate for the suffrages of abolitionists, a man 
who had failed to secure their confidence a3 one of 
the official servants of their Society. He had shown 
them the meaning of the scripture, ‘By the works 
of the law shall no flesh living be justified? for he 
had freed his own slaves, and received his patrimo- 
nial inheritance also in slaves, that he might liber- 
ate them; and yet could trample on the very princi- 
ples by which only can slavery be extinguished— 
the principles of toleration and united exertion. It 
may be sifely assumed, for it bas been a thousand 
tines demonstrated, that he can do little for 
civil or domestic freedo;n, who does not respect the 
right of opinion. Mr. Birney had been honest to 
his bondmen, but he was untrue to freedom at large, 
and to his fellow-laborers for the termination of bon- 
dage. But then. in the other view of the case, this 
very untruth would rid the party of a load of odinm, 
and thereby secure more of tne indifferent floating 
voters, than it would Jose of abolition voters. Sui- 
cidal policy of political parties!—by which a moral 
enterprise never can succeed. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Birney anJ the Committee at 
New-York were expending the property of the so- 
ciety in labors to destroy its vitality; and after using 
the Emancipator, its official organ, for this purpose, 
to the latest possible moment, they transferred it to 
a hostile society. In this emergency, the indignant 
grief of the abolitionists, in behalf of their enslaved 
clients, impelled them in throngs to the annual meet- 
ing in May last, for the purpose of superseding the 
coinmittee of that pericd by a more faithful one, and 
rescuing the anti-slavery movement from rain by 
opening a way for it through the obstacles with 
which these timid and treacherous guides had 
choked up the path. The Boston Female Society, 
deeply impressed with the importance of the mo- 
ment, expressed its distrust of the New-York com- 
mittee—its unwavering confidence in the associa- 
tion at large—and appointed 12 delegates to the 
rescue at the annual meeting. The danger of the 
crisis was happily averted. On finding that they 
couid not mould the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, as they had themselves been moulded, the com- 
mittee separated from it in disgust, and turned their 
forces against it, commencing with a tissue of false 
statements which met an instant denial and disproof, 
but which Mr. Birney still further lowered his char- 
acter by displaying upon the platform of the Lon- 
don Convention. 

Without funds—without official means of com- 
munication with the friends scattered throughout the 
country—hemmed round by enemies—and by those 
worst of enemies, false and pretended friends—the 
free spirit shone gloriously out, and proved itself 
equal to the emergency. ‘The old quarters of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, which the faithless 
committee had deserted and left bare, previous to 
the annual mecting, were re-occupied. The loss 
occasioned by the dishonest transfer of the Eman- 
cipator was more than made good by the issue of a 
most able and free-spirited paper, Tue Nationat 
Anti-Stavery Stanparp. Towards the support 
of these operations, we were grateful for the privi- 
lege of contributing in our small measure. Atshort 
notice, and in addition to the obligations we had as- 
sumed to the Liberator, and to the expenses incur- 
zed in prolonging our existence as a society for the 
slaves’ sake, we raised $500 to sustain the Ameri- 
can Society, in affiliation with the State operations. 

‘Behold how good and how lovely it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity,’ is our thou,ht, as we 
witness the harmonious action of the several depart- 
ments of the cause since the new organization spirit 
has taken flight. 


And now, let us turn our eyes from the painful 
past, to the hopeful future. Or, if we dwell upon 
the past, let it not be with too deep and indignant 
a sorrow over the falsehood that has deceived, and 
the treachery that has betrayed the principles of 
Freedom, to whose maintenance, in our day and 
generation, we have devoted ourselves. Let our 
remembrances be to us not idle and random re- 
collections, but profitable experiences, by whose 
light we may illuminate the future, but which shall 
not be a spell hindering our progress by binding us 
to the past. 

What jurists and statesmen learn, by thought, 
and study, and investigation, if their passions per- 
mit them to learn it at all, the providence of God 
has revealed to us; that effectual revolutions, such as 
we contemplate in the policy and conduct of nations, 
are only to be effected by a previous moral revolu- 
tion in individual hearts. Selfishness is to be over- 
come, courage and deyotedness implanted, and a 
work analogous to that of conversion is to be effect- 
ed in each hostile soul of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, before it will consent to let the slave go free. 
We see the futility—the impossibility—the paradox 
of the attempt to force men to be free, or just, or 
merciful. Elections may, by political mancuvres 
and compromises, be secured ; majorities in legisla- 
tive assemblies may be obtained ; the cause of free- 
dom may be considered triumphant in the elevation 
of a nominal abolitionist to the presidency ;—and 
still the real work remain for future generations to 
accomplish. Let these considerations make us dis- 
trustful of every measure tending to lower the anti- 
slavery enterprise from a holy war against oppres- 
sion into a scramble for place and power. Let the 


| James G. Birney was prrticularly active in the en- |years hence, be engaged—when, in the conflict of 
l forcement of this new idea. He was the nominee of 
) the third political party ; and though, like Cesar on 
| the Lupereal, he at first refused the questionab!e hon- 


a northern and southern party, yet to spring out of 

| this question, compensation—partial enancipation— 
intermediate arranzrements—dtelay, become the ral- 
lving-words of the opposition—then let the slave re- 
joice if the anti-slavery societies exist, to urge up 
to the mark a partially regenerated people, who, 
though favorers of the cause of freedom, will not de- 
serve to be called its friends; for they will need 
constant and persevering rebuke, entreaty, warning, 
to prevent their making shipwreck of the cause. 
Not by numbers, but by laborious and energetic fi- 
| delity, will the work be wrought out. ‘Not by 
| might or by power, but by my spiker, saith the Lord 
of hosts!’ ; 

Let us prepare ourselves, beloved friends, to main- 
tain our lofty and influential position to the last. 
Great is the influence granted to those who will use 
it for the good of mankind, nor seek themselves, or 
their own small interests, in any thing they do. 
Utter abnegation of self—this is the armor in which 
we may pass unheeding through the shafts of ma- 
lignant misrepresentation, and opposition,and treach- 
ery ; and still at every emergency may we be enabled 
by it to present ourselves as the devoled—marking, by 
our unheralded advance, the path the hosts behind 
us are to follow, 

We shall lose our infucace, we are told, by the 
decisive and rapid move.nents that leave the fearful 
and the Inkewarm in the reir. Iniluence! Is that 
uninfluencing weapon worthy the name, that rests 
in the scabbard in fear of its brightness? To re- 
spect every one’s freedom of choice, we are bound: 
if others are hesitating and dilatory, we have only to 
suffer it to be so. But well is it for the cause, for 
us, to pass rapidly onward, breaking down the ob- 
stacles to their wavering advance. 

But we should not be too prodigal of efforts, it is 
siid; we must act the good housewife by our 
means Our experience bids us reject the counsel, 
as inapplicable to the conduct of a moral enterprise. 
The manna of to-day will be corrupt or dry to-mor- 
row. It is onr privilege,an] should be our joy, 
ever to pour out al] cur means to meet the present 
emergency. 





‘Tf, in our daily course, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice.’ 


Do not lose sight of the world, by the severe pure- 
ness of your principles —say they, who would make 
selfishness the basis of reform: as ifthe world could 
choose how far it might remain behind its advanced- 
guard! At whatever distance in our rear, its ad- 
vance must needs be proportionate to our own. 
The way to emancipation is open before us, if we 
have but the strength to walk and to run init, as in 
the way of God’s commandment. The world, it is 
jtrue, is never with us. It is following ata distance, 
jas we vanquish the phantoms it apprehends. But 
'we are not alone. The Father of all spirits is with 
us! The God of all pitience and consolation is 
with us! The God of love and freedom is with us! 
The Omnipotent God of righteousness and truth 
is with us! 

In following Him, all opposing influences meit 
away as we approach. Like the visionary hedge of 
thorns of Arabian story, they are found incapable of 
annoyance, opposed to the invincible faith which 
strengthens us to press through them. Like those 
of old, told of in prophecy, we are in the midst of 
the fire, and are not burned. That we are few and 
feeble, except in our faith, is no fault of ours; nor 
will it be a detriment to the cause we hold so deaf. 
This is the divine philosophy, that *the weak things 
of the earth shall confound the mighty, and the 
things which are not even accounted as existing, 
‘shall put to shame the things that are.’ 

Ifow many a time have nations been saved by 
their women, when every other hope seemed extinct! 
And so may it be with America, if we will have it 
so. Thereis moral power enough in presence here 
to-day, to settle, affirmatively, the question we have 
raised. This isa sinful nation that has deeply of- 
fended; yet that law is an unvarying one of God’s 
providence, by which he will save each of its pop- 
ulous cities for ten’s sike! And who is here so 
cold of sou!, that would not be enrolled with joy in 
so noble a registry ? 

As the counsellors of our parents, and the helpers 
of our husbands, a mighty work is to be done. In 
general society, an influence for freedom and hu- 
manity will ever radiate from the lover of freedom: 
but we have duties of our own to fulfil towards our 
country and our race ; and it is as the exemplars of 
our sons and daughters, that our mightiest work is 
to be done. They must see our direct, unshrinking 
and unswerving personal labors, in the way of 
| righteousness; and they must not learn from us that 

there is any second way, however indolence, or 

frivolity, or fear of blame, offer them temptations! 
| Our efforts must be open and strenuous for the pro- 
| mulgation of the principles of freedom, on which rests 
the welfare of our country and our posterity. We are 
| working for all coming time ; and the thought cheers 
‘and strengthens us for continually renewed labors. 
| We have had progenitors, who have labored for us; 
and we must repay the debtto those who shall come 
after us. 

One generation of them left its father-land for re- 
ligious freedcom—another gave up the summer of 
its years for civil liberty; and grateful though we 
are to have been born of that noble strain, our 
heaviest labor should not be to build our fathers’ 
sepulchres. It is for us to finish the work they left 
undone ; so that our children shall rise up and call 
us blessed. It lies mainly with us to determine 
whether our children, or at the farthest, our chil- 
dren’s children, shall dwell in the land we leave 
them, in freedoin and in peace, surrounded by hap- 
py and joyous influences ; or whether their lives 
shall pass in convulsive struggles with an injured 
| race, awakened to a sense of wrong and thirst for 
| vengeance, by a comparison of republican theory 
| with republican practice. Fearlessly and earnestly 
we say to such as forbid us to cast our whole souls, 
with all their energies, into this cause, and by whose 
unworthy opposition we might have been ‘sore let 
and hindered,’ had our love for it been less—gently 
and firmly we tell them that their opposition comes 
too late. It is necessary for the success of the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise, that the hands should be free 
|that urge it onward. And the hands from which 
ithe fetters have fallen in the intensity of their ex- 
ertions for the freedom of others, can never again 
be bound. Threatenings, and entreaties, and abuse, 
must be alike in vain, before a conscientious con- 
viction of duty. The appeals of some professed ab- 
olitionists to the magnanimity of women are the 
most insulting to human nature of all. We do real- 
ly think that we owe the cause our free service. 
We do really think that we can aid it more than 
such; and, therefore, if they or ourselves are to 
‘weep in secret places, we do really think the 
cause wil] lose least by their retreat. Had it been 
our personal rights or wrongs that impelled us,— 
had it been any thing but love of the cause of hu- 
man rights,—we might have withdrawn from the as- 
sociation where we had so long acceptably labored, 
on the first intimation that our absence as co-labor- 
ers was desirable. Were it our own will we sought, 


‘We would not die in that man's company, 
Who fears hisfellowship to die with us.’ 
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The very pro-slavery community laughs at the men 
who would reject any aid at its demand, and sus- 
pects the sincorily of their pretended love for free- 
dom. Of all the means of abolishing slavery, per- 
haps the most effectual is the irrepressible syimpa- 
thy Yor the wronged and suffering, that swells high 
above the usages that would dam ep its cerrent— 
that signs petitions to the Legislature against old 
“usaves—that dwells in copversities, upon the hith- 
erto interdicted subject against old usages—which 
prays and labors for its extinction against old usa- 
sros_-which tejoiees to present it for consideration 
to assembled multitudes against old usages! 

No means have ever been e:nployed in the cause, 
whicu have not been forbidden by some defender of 
antiquated custom. Not an advocate for the slave 
but his been ia turn prescribed by the defenders of 
despotism. The foreigner must not intermeddle— 
tie northerner must not interfere —the young are to 
rash, and the old too imbecile. To the minister, 
the subject is interdicted as profane and secular— 
to the ehurch-member, as the introducer of etrife—to 
the citizen, as seditions—-to man, because it is too 
delieate—and.to woman, becanse itis too indelicate. 
But none of these things should move the advocate 
for emancipation. None of them have moved us 
since we overcame the reluctant pain of accosting 
the hostile circles in our neighbor’s drawing-rooms, 
with the anti-slavery petitions. Here was the spot 
where, 80 many years since, we niet and detected 
the unsubstantial nature of the phantomn-arguments 
conjured up by the opposers of woman’s free 
action in the anti-slavery cause. Without going 
into the general question; which a consideration 
of constitutional limitations has always forbidden, 
the same answer suffices for all objections. ‘We 
think our course a right one—we know that it sub- 
serves the cause,’ 

Let us, then, having ‘ gifts differing,’ and oppor- 
tunities and means differing, each continue the vig- 
orous exercise of such as fall to ourlot. Some have 
worldly appliances and means—some mechanical 
skill, and a perception of the beautiful—some the 
command of their tine—some health and strength 
of body—-some power and vigor of mind—soime the 
‘fiery gift of tongues ’—ax1 the might of supplica- 
tion ;—a1nd grief and shame will it be to us, and to 
our children, if we do not yield them all to the ser- 
vice of freedom and humanity. From the moment 
that the abolitionist proscribes his neighbor for the 
exercise of her gifts according to her own con- 
science in the anti-slavery cause, he proves conclu- 
sively that his heart has ceased to glow with the de- 
vatethess to its interests which inspired his early 
antl tolerating efforts in its behalf. We do not 
blame him that his judgment differs from ours on 
questions of propriety. He has a right to his opin- 
ion; but he has no right to be intolerant towards us 
personally, on account of ours.* 


But this short-lived opposition to the free labors 
of women will not long exist. It was not an honest 
one, but had its origin in the pretences of detected 
unfaithfulness. Men, so suddenly and so preposter- 
ously deferential to usages, will soon be silent on 
this head. They have submitted in silence to see 
‘ women on committees’ in other enterprises; and 
silently they are witnessing the general progress of 
the age. They feel no call to proscribe the ‘ mixed 
commissions’ that have erected the Bunker-Hill 
Monument. No burst of indignation against ‘ wo- 
mun usurping authority’ follows the address of a 
gentleman to the presiding officer of a monument 
mecting at Worcester—* Madam President!’—no 
denunciations follow the appointment of ten men 
and ten women as the committee of a public meet- 
izzin Newburyport. Classical and revered Cam- 
bridge nominates a whole committee of women on 
a similar occasion, and pledges its manhood to exe- 
cute their mandates, declaring its ‘reliance on their 
strong arm for success,’ unridiculed and unrebuked. 
Since men have proclaimed, with pride, how scarfs 
and handkerchiefs wave applause at whig and de- 
mocratic gatherings, we feel no call to defend our in- 
terest in the anti-slavery cause from the charge of 
‘singular and unwomanly participation in matters out 
of our sphere’ Since Bancroft, years ago, pro- 
claimed what the democracy of Massachusetts sanc- 
tioned, that the principles of that party were appli 
cable to woman—and since Webster has instructed 
the ladies of Virginia, that it is their duty to rectify 
the principles, and keep alive the truth and honesty 
of the community,—we ‘ experience no inclination ’ 
to contract our sphere of usefulness, on the ground 
that its present enlargement will shock the prejudi- 
ces of the world. 

The *woman’s rights question’ has been raised 
by our opponents—not ourselves. Vast and impor- 
tant as it is, there is not legitimate scope for it in 
societies whose poini of union is the rights of the 
southern slave. But, for the slave’s sake, we are 
bound to urge on all his advocates, the use of all 
their powers according to their own consciences— 
to proclaim to all, la carriere ouverte aux talens !— 
the tools to whomsoever can use them. 

An expression of thanks may be permitted us 
here-—the thanks due to every human being who 
strengthens our faith by heroic endurance, who stim- 
ulates us to diligence, or shames our negligence by 
unremitting exertion, and whose example of calm 
invincible patience, and generous hopefulness, are 
to us as a personal benefit. 

For such obligations, we may pause a moment to 
thank Assy Ke_itey,—the devoted laborer for the 
cause in Massachusetts and Connecticut. While 
we have sat undisturbed by our firesides, or discharg- 
ed the lighter obligations for the cause which use has 
made easy and agreeable, she has labored amid ob- 
loquy and persecution in those almost impracticable 
regions, which few agents have yet ventured to visit. 
Amid obloquy and persecution,—in inclement sea- 
sons, and with bodily fatigue, unsustained by the 
funds or sympathy of any society, (except the testi- 
mony of the women of Lynn—her residence for 
many years, to the high-toned purity and devoted- 
ness of her nature.) Calling no man master, she has 
been by that freedom qualitied for the performance 
of those effectual services to the cause of the slave 
which the shackled hand and the fettered foot never 
ean render. She is sure of her reward :—the grati- 
tude of the few—the malignant scorn of the many— 
the blessings of coming generations. 

We make this public acknowledgment of our 
own obligations to her, not for her sake. Such an 
expression would be omitted by us, were it our ob- 
ject to give pleasure to her, personally. But we es- 
teem it a duty and a privilege to identify ourselves 
with all who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
If the noble courage with which she has executed 
her arduous mission is beyond our own ability to 
exercise, or our grace to imitate, we will not, in the 
spirit of ‘new organization,’ contemn the excellence 
we cannot attain. We will rather say, in the words 
of another true-hearted and eloquent woman in our 
cause—If we are not bold enough as the slaves’ 
advocates ourselves, we honor those most who are so.’ 

The mention of new organization brings us to the 
consideration of the manner in which this foe should 
be met. It is a pro-slavery influence, and as such, 
should be combatted. 





* An evil soul producing holy witness *— 


and its disguises should be stripped off: hypocritical 
in its pretences, and, as such, should be denounced : 
unscrupulous in its violations of truth in princi- 
ples and veracity in facts; and, as such, should be 
exposed. It is composed, as the Colonization Soci- 
ety was, of two classes of persons —the deceives and 
the deceived. We must forgive the trespasses of 
the former against us, and strive with unwearied pa- 
tience to open the eyes of the latter. We can de- 
scend to no petty scramble with it for funds and 
auxiliaries ; for of the enemies of the cause we only 
want repentance ; and no true friend will long re- 
main unsuspicious of its design—the destruction of 
the existing anti-slavery societies and influences, 
and the substitution, in their stead, of the unoffend- 
ing anti-slaverywhich swayed New-England from the 
pulpits ten years since, and of which it labors to 
preserve the supremacy. 

Meanwhile, to the repentant and the undeceived, 
the old platform stands where it did. None can be 
driven from it who love the cause. Men slide 
away from it through indifference, or are self-ex- 
cluded through treacherous intolerance. But faith- 
ful hearts are there still—instant in labors, in warn- 


_ ters. 





ing, in entreaty and rebuke; presenting neither 
place to ambition, nor profit to selfishness ; and may } 
God strengthen then to endure to the end! f 





* Since so much has been said about loading the | 
anti-slavery enterprise with ‘ foreign topics,’ we too, 
may be permitted to remind those who make the out- . 
ery, of the legitimate and original object of our anti 
slavery societies, implied in their very name. They 
did not band themselves together for or against ¢ an- 
urchy,’ (as some call non-resistance,) or gynarchy— 
monarchy or hierarchy—or any form of civil or re- : 
ligious government; but, simply, against suavery 
It is well for us to keep in mind, that the best test of 
our love for the cause ts, that it is strong enough to 
evercome all reluctance to work with those who dif- 
fer ou other points from ourselves. We can and do 
work with any man for the slave who does not reject 
our help, and hinder our efforts. 


Our tause presents two considerations to the 
mind=~tfie freedom of the slave,and the elevation 
of the fge people of color, The first is the fanda- 
menta¥ tne; for, while slavery exists, the people of 
color must suffer from the ladors of the oppressing 
caste to keep them degraded. But much may be 
done for the nominally free, as we go on. If we} 
have fram our more fortunate position, any ad- 
vantagesof mental acquirement, or cultivation and 
refinement of maneeni us share them with those 
who have been deprived of our opportunities, in the 
only way in which such a proffer would not be an 
insult. by a hearty acknowledgment of social 
equality. We heartily approve and co-operate with 
every efort ior the elevation of our injured fellow- 
beings, wherever it is made; we sympathise with 
Wilson and [ngraham. But we need not go to 
Canada cre Jamaica for a field for benevolent effort 
among tie free colored people. They are among 
ourselves; a suffering rewnant in the grasp of a 
despotic people, whose hearts are hardened towards 
them. Let us stand between them and injury when- 
ever we see its ruthless hand upraised. Let us bet- 
ter know our ycation as abolitionists, than to con- 
sider our fellow-companions in the cause in this 
city, and elsewhere, as mere claimants of alins—as 
coveting eur stpercilious notice or acquaintance. 
Itis not so, Itis justice, and sympathy, and right 
appreciation, and deserved respect; it is the co-la- 
borer’s righthand we owe them. And they will 
have a rigat to despise us, if we confine our views 
for their elevation to feeding and clothing their hnn- 
gry, or sustaining their charitable institutions. Our 
efforts should be primarily to raise the weight that 
crushes them. Are their schools, the scenes of a 
gentie and efficient culture ? (or rather why are any 
schools barred against them?) Are the desirable 
lots in socety free for them to bid off at will? 
These are the questions we should ask ourselves ; 
and the negative answer, which the facts of the case 
give, should stimulate us, among other efforts, to 
circulate the petition for the abrogation of the pres- 
ent anti-Christian and anti-republican marriage 
law, with renewed energy. Let us go on, as afore- 
time, shrinking from no sacrifices that freedom and 
humanity need. But why do we mention sacrifices ? 
Have we ever really made one? Would not the 
true sacrifice have been to have renounced the life 
of an abolitionist, and have wrought in the world’s 
harness, for the earthly portion which satisfieth not? 
In laboring for the freedom of others, have we not 
found an exceeding great and unlooked for reward 
—the additional field of usefulness to our age, giv- 
en by the freedom of soul we have gained? We 
have, in our associated capacity, every encourage- 
ment to keep onward, with a single eye to the great 

ational enterprise we have commenced. We may 
go out of life before its accomplishment, but we shall 
have made its labors light for those who shall come 
after, as the labors of a preceding generatian have 
made it discreditable for the Englishman of to-day 
to do otherwise than oppose West Indian slavery. 

But a still more arduous enterprise now claims 
the attention of England. A hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people in British India, the victims of civil 
and domestic slavery, call for redress at her hands ; 
and the way in which the call is answered will 
show who, in England, are living apostles, and who 
the mere hereditary abolitionists, In this proposed 
work, we cannot but take the deepest interest. 
The field of labor is in another empire, but our 
country is the world—our countrymen are all man- 
kind. Our sympathies have not been exhausted by 
exercise: they are but more universal and abundant 
in their flow. 

To our dear and well-remembered friend Gronce 
Tompson, to whom we are so deeply indebted, we 
take this means of conveying our earnest sympathy 
in the enterprise of redeeming British India from 
oppression. No enterprise for frecdom is foreign to 
us; and there is in Great Britaina high-souled and 
pure-minded phalanx, to whom our sympathy will 
be none the less welcome because we are women, 
and who will not hypocritically solicit of woman 
that aid, which, unless it were slavishly yielded, 
they would scornfully reject. 

A new year of labor is opening before us. If we 
are not wanting to our cause, it will be a year of 
success. Freedom makes her friends clear and 
comprehensive in vision—quick-witted and ingeni- 
ous in devising means—resolute and ready in exe- 
cution—self-denying and courageous in conduct— 
faithful and true to each other:—and these are the 
elements of suecess—the assurance that our prayers 
for the extinction of slavery will be heard. 


Appendix. 

Among the extracts from letters read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, are the following, from Harriet Martt- 
neau and Anne Kuient. The cheerfulness of 
one,and the deep feeling of the other, express so 
well the anti-slavery mind, according as its mood is 
grave or gay, that the Society asked their publica- 
tion. 

Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
Living or dying, L shall be in’ spirit with 
you and your cause. If 1} can do any thing, however 
little, for it, while T have life, it shall be done. 
* - * * * * 





Garrison was quite right, I think, to sit in the gal- 
lery of the Convention, LI conclude youthink so. It 
has done mach, I am_ persuaded. You will live to 
see a greatenlargement of our scope of usefulness, T 
trust; but what with the vices of some women, and 
the fears of others, it will be hard work to assert our 
liberty. £ will, however, till Edie; and so will you ; 
and so make it easier for some few to follow. * - 

The information brought out at the Convention 
will do good, I have no doubt; but the knowledge we 
have obtained of the obvious deficiencies of the mem- 
bers, in the very principles they came to advocate, 
will surely do more. 

I send £2, which I have got by my needle, for 
your Society—being fond of fancy work, and fit for it 
in this my invalid state. I feel in my soul the honor 
of the appointment of delegate. You know that I 
could not have discharged its duties, even if the oth- 
ers had been admitted. But I beg to assure my con- 
stituents, that there is in me no lack of willingness to 
serve our cause in any capacity. 

Your faithful and affectionate 
fi. MARTINEAU. 


Exoianp, 8th mo. 4th, 1840. 
My Dear Friexp: 


* * * * 7 

Iam surprised at the readiness of the bigoted to 
yield to the honest, unflinching assertion of truth; it 
being, they allow, a question of men’s rather than of 
women’s rights, the placing at his side in important 
scenes of life his better and wiser half, the being 
whose clearer and diviner instincts would enlighten, 
ennoble and sanctify his counsels, and hasten, with 
the help of Divine Providence, the renovation of our 
world! 

At the Freemason’s Tavern, the clamor against the 
question grew less and less, and the advocacy louder. 
There were many, I believe, ashamed of the part they 
took, I believe they cannot deny the equality of tal- 
ent as well as worth of their wives, sisters and daugh- 
These ideas, discussed often among us, are 
helping the cause. We tell our opponents, in the be- 
ginning, that they must take off their grandmother's 
night-caps, and throw them to ‘the things that love 
night.’ They good naturedly comply, and entertain 
the subject with a smile. We tell them we are not 
the same beings as fifty years ago; no longer ‘sit by 
the fire and spin,’ or distil rosemary and lavender 
for poor neighbors; but appuint visiting committees 
for them, and act in Mission and Bible Societies, re- 
porting to the men; sitting in their public meetings, 
and uniting with them in association committees. 
Then comes the great and mortal conflict. The dread- 
ful monster, Stavery, must be grappled with: and 
who is sent out to do it?) Not man—not the stronger 
vessel—with his nervous and brawny arm, his stento- 
rian voice, the fierceness of his black beard and musta- 
chies, and his ‘eve like Mars, to threaten and com- 
mand.’ What! Not the * sens of thunder Boanerge- 
an ?’—Not they! Who then? Some fierre dragon 
more horrible still? No! Guess again. Cerberus? 
No! Weak, tender, untrained-for-the-work, modest 
woman! And when she appeals to the men against 
such unheard of folly and atrocity to the weaker ves- 
sel, James Crorrer has said—‘ It is no use talking, 
Anne: the men are gone to sleep, and it is Seipenatiite 
to rouse them: you must go forth.’ At another time 
and place, to the same appeal, Tuomas Crarxson, 
our veteran hero, made the same reply. He did, in- 
deed, my dear friend; and thus having been driven 
into the forefront of the battle, having im the labor of 
collecting and going from house to house for signa- 
tures to petitions, had to fight with beasts at Eph- 
esus, who can any longer, in this blaze of our supe- 
rior experience, dazzling the twilight ken of their 
sheltering cave, dare to omit our names in the muster- 
roll fur the counsel-board ? We have a far superior 
claim to the men, the claim of our ensanguined battle- 
field—the claim of our trophies, our captives. And 
ean they much longer dare to hold up oe eee cry of 
custom, and dread of ridicule, in their confused jargon 
and strife of tongues—their darkening of counsel by 
words without knowledge—while the veterans sit 
without, in silent contempt of their rhodomontade ? 
Surely, the folly is hastening to an end; it cannot 
withstand the light of truth. ‘Tacitus relates shat the 
Germansalways called the women to their war coun- 


sels, because they had something divine in them ; and 
do not your Indians have their conferences unitedly ? 
The scientific Congresses of France are composed of 
men and women, myself being a member, and having 
addressed them at Leige and at Blois, on the subject 
of slavery. Our own Socicty unites its men and wo- 
men in mission and conference ; and if we may handle 
the holy things, ix it for our own sect to raise its voice 
opposing our secular and moral engagements? For- 
bid it, common sense! And thou, my dear friend, 
cease not to cry aloud and lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet; for, surely, if Indian women, if German wo- 
men, if the women of France, may hold colloquy with 
men—the women of England, not less Christian, so 
not less qualified than they, must, ere long, ¢ what is 
dark ilumine.” May the emphatic question be sent 
across the Atlantic by some strong peu to our exclu- 
sives in Broad Street—a most inapproprate name; it 
ought to be the street which iscalled straight. I wish 
it were practicable that continuing the subject now 
begun, the eause of humanity might be extended, so | 
that by the time of a second Convention, it would be | 
more deserving the name of a World's Convention. 
hy very sincere friend, 


ANNE KNIGIIT. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Beriah Green---Third Party. 
Bro. Garrison: 

Beriah Green, President of Oneida Inst tute, is in 
Boston. Last evening, by previous appoiatment, he 
lectured in Congress Hall. The object of his lec- 
ture was to build up new-organization an¢ the third 
party. There were not many out to hear him, but 
still there were sufficient to ‘say we.’ 

The President opened by alluding to the princi- 
ples of abolitionists, and expressed his great satis- 
faction at the thought that those principles would, 
by the mass of the people who embraced them, be 
applied to other objects than those of the abolition of 
slavery. Some would shrink back from carrying 
out their principles beyond the direct olject in view, 
but he rejoiced to believe that the great mass would 
go on, and while they wrought deliverance for the 
slave, would work out a greater measur of freedom 
for all classes who are oppressed by various un- 
righteous laws and usages of society. 

A glorious opening to your lecture, thought [, if 
you can but carry it through without sifting in ‘ for- 
eign topics. Will not hose who belie#e woman is 
oppressed by the laws and usages of society, receive 
a word of cheer from what you are saying? and will 
they not be less likely than ever to give their vote 
to have her gagged when she would speak for her 
sisters in chains ? 

But how did our worthy lec.urer steer around the 
rock that seemed to lie before him ? Why, he said 

rsons will apply their principles differently, and 
nence divisions will necessarily arise. Some make 
a great scare-crow about divisions, and by their cry 
in favor of union, operate powerfully upon weak 
minds, But he was not disposed to deprecate divi- 
sions—they were the signs of life. Where did the 
greatest union and harmony exist? Why, in the 
grave-yard, where masses of lifeless flesh were pu- 
trefying together. 

Here, thought | again, is a glorious opening for a 
third party lecture, in which you are going to con- 
tend that we must all vote for one and the same man 
—not for ‘ Mr. Scattering,’ nor for any ‘ abstraction’ 
—but all in union for one and ithe same individual 
man. IHlere, forsooth, divisions, in the spelling of 
our ballots must not be; but when divisions in our 
ranks, breaking up our centre and destroying our 
heart, can be made the engine for thrusting out the 
non-resistants, or casting off those who dare to be 
faithful in their rebukes of the spirit of oppression 
in the hearts of the rabbies—then, indeed, divisions 
are not to be deprecated—they are the signs of life 
Divide, even in reference to great and important 
principles when J say—but harmonize, even in the 
most utterly non-essential matter, when I say; for 
divisions are the signs of life—but you can never 
do any thing if there is any disagreement in the let- 
ters that are formed upon your ballots. 

The Presidennt, however, said nothing about this 
matter, but went on to say how we ought to sustain 
the ‘heaven-descended institution of civil govern- 
ment.’ He gave some excellent thrusts at those 
who maintain that our government is from God, and 
yet regard the whole subject of politics as vulgar and 
beneath their notice. He said they were the most 
efficient advocates of no-government in our ranks. 
He did not tell us, however, whether, as Birney said 
of the non-resistants proper, they were bound in 
good conscience, to withdraw from the anti-slavery 
societies. As to this, we were to draw our own 
inference, but probably, as he said at the opening of 
his lecture, he would have us carry out our princi- 
ples beyond their first application. 

But what bad the question whether our govern- 
ment, like the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse 
came ‘down from God out of heaven, or whether it 
came to us in some other way, to do wita the other 
question of the policy of forming a third party in 
politics? I could not tell—his hearers generally, 
I presume, could not tell—and the lecturer did not 
inform us. 

He said, ‘We urge no new principle when we 
ask that those who vote should remember the slave 
when they cast their ballots.” Very true; neither 
do we urge any new application of an old principle 
—for abolitionists have always contended that we 
should vote for none but such as are in favor of the 
immediate emancipation of the slave. This was 
standing abolition doctrine long before the third par- 
ty was talked of. And no genuine abolitionist now 
will contend that we can innocently vote for either 
of the opposing candidates whom the two great po- 
litical parties have, in obedience to the voice of the 
slave-sustaining power, held up for our suffrages, 
But what had this to do with the formation of a third 
party ? 

Why, as J. J. Gurney said of another individual, 
‘Tt was a treat to hear John C. Calhoun reason. It 
was indeed a treat to one’s ‘ bump of the ludicrous ’ 
to listen to the deductions of the logic-wielding 
mind of President Green upon this subject. He 
told us that we were already a third party, in spite 
of ourselves. Then why do you spend your breath 
to show us that we ought to be one ? inquired many 
a mind in the secret communings of its own thoughts. 
We ask, said the President, ‘ What is ow duty?’ &c. 
implying that we belong to a third party. If we re- 
om to scatter our votes, we are a third party. By 
our principles and by the fiat of Almighty God, we 
are athird party. The only question is,by what 
policy we shall be distinguished. If we vote for 
abstraclions, then are we the abstraction voting party. 
If we vote with the whigs and democrats, we are a 
third party still; for we do nct profess to cast aside 
our abolition, but we vote as abolition whigs and 
abolition democrats. 

But what had all this nice-spun argument to do 
with the formation of a third party, according to the 
definition which we attached to the words ‘ third 
political party,’ before the President wove his web 
about them? Some, at least, of his hearers, could 
not answer this question, and the President did not 
answer it for us. He said, to be sure, that we were 
not to ask pardon for holding up a liberty ticket be- 
fore the public—and who supposed that ‘we, + that 
is, the third party folks, ever thought of asking par- 
don for doing so? But if there was in his speech 
any argument at all in favor of the third party, wor- 
thy of a passing consideration, it was in what follows, 

He said—Complaints have been made, especially 
in our part of the country, (central New-York,) about 
the recreancy of abolitionists at the polls. Could 
any thing but recreancy be expected? We are so- 
cial beings. We cannot stand alone. If we at- 
tempt to do so, we do violence to the principles of 
our nature. We court temptation, and we can only 
be expected to fall. Now and then there is an in- 
dividual who is a unit by himself, so attached to 
principle that he can stand any where—but the 
great mass of the people are otherwise. 

But what, after all, does this reasoning of the 
President amount to? We are sucial beings. We 
live, for instance, in a country where it is fashiona- 
ble for the great mass of the people to tell lies ona 
certain day in every year, and during all the year 
the leading influences in the State are at work to 
induce the people to tell lies on that day. Buta 
reformer arises in the land. His tones are clear and 
loud and Jong, warning the people not to speak lies 
either on that day or on any other day,but to fel! only 
the truth. Multitudes hear the voice, and rally at 
its thrilling notes. They all say they will tell lies 
no more. But the great lie-telling day comes round, 
and some who had vowed for the truth swerve from 
their integrity. Complaints of recreancy go round. 
Up rises President Green and says,—men and breth- 
ren, you ask too much of human nature. We are 
social beings. You do violence to the social prin- 
— if you ask these men to speak the truth on lie- 
telling day, unless you put words for them into their 
mouths, and bid all of them speak precisely the 
same words. Now get you together, select words 
for the people to speak, bid them all speak precise- 
\y the same words, on pain of being denied fellow- 

















ip in the a party. Henceforth the bur- 
den of our song shall be not so much, speak only! 


the trath—never tell lies but it shall be according 
to the language we may agree upon,—Hic, Hee, 
Hoc,—or James G. Birney, Thomas  Earle,——or 
Hannah Rossiter, Hannah Rossiter, Hanneh Ros- 
siter. 

But, for shame! Is it too much to ask men who 
inhale the air of freedom themselves, to refuse to 
vote for slavery, unless you nominate a particnlar 
man for them, and tell them they must vote for him 
and- only him, on pain of your displeasure? For 
shame, [ say, that any one should have such gross 
notions of human nature and the power of the social 
principle. And what, I ask, may we expect of a 
party made up of men who cannot ‘stand upon their 
own stumps, but who must go either as the mass 
around them, or as their leaders dictate.’ If they 
follow their leaders, to be sure, they will do very 
well so long as they are well led. But ‘if the 
blind lead the blind” or the knave lead the knave, 
‘both wall fall into the ditch’ What assurance has 
President Green that he and Alvan Stewart and 
Gerrit Smith and William Goodell and Myron Hol- 
ley and Joshua Leavitt will always be permitted to 
be the leaders of the third party? And what as- 
surance have the friends of the slave that even these 





men will always lead the party right? Let Joshua | 
Leavitt’s proposition to nominate Judge Savage for ; 
Governor of New-York, answer this question. | 

Does it transmogrify men to form them into a 
party? No. The man who will sell his own soul 
in the hour of temptation, will sell his party. And 
if the abolitionists all form themselves into a politi- 
cal party, and the whole party is sold out, where 
will be the cause ? 

Why—in all soberness I ask —has wickedness 
always triumphed in our national and State coun- 
cils? It is because those professing goodness have 
voted for party rather than for principle. What is 
the remedy for this evil? It is to inculcate the op- 
posite doctrine to that which has prevailed, viz. to 
vote for principle—not party. Abolitionists, as a 
class of people, are the first who have ever taught 
this doctrine in this country—and now, just as we 
are beginning to make some progress in it, up start 
President Green, Myron Holley, and others, and tell 
us we are all wrong, we must vote for party, to be 
sure, only it must be an abolition party, and we must 
be the managers of it. Will their doctrine prevail ? 
and shall we go back to the old state of things ? 
May the guardian angel of our nation, may the spir- 
it of righteousness, may God all wise interpose and 
prevent it. 

But Iam writing too long a story. President 
Green said. As to voting for abstractions, (meaning 
I suppose scattering our votes,) itis too much to ex- 
pect of those who enlist with us to do it; they un- 
derstand that slavery is no abstraction; they de- 
mand that the object for which they cast their vote 





shall be a man—not an. abstraction. Now Beriah 
Green may sneer about those who refuse to join 
their party and call it voting for ‘abstractions,’ and 
Klizur Wright may ridicule the casting of votes for 
‘Mr. Scattering’—but sneers and ridicule are not 
always satisfactory to the sincere inquirer after 
truth. And I ask, in all soberness, if we shall not 
be as likely to see Mr. Abstraction, or Mr. Scatter- 
ing inthe next Presidential chair as Mr. Birney ? 
And again, since all know we cannot elect Mr. 
Birney, will not my vote count as much if I cast it 
for any other man as for him? Certainly. Then 
where is my folly? It is in standing up before 
God upon my own responsibility, and refusing to 
wear the shackles of fy which you would place 
upon my limbs. Well, sneer away. Those who 
would feir God rather than man, have always been 
the objects of derision. 

The remaining portions of President Green’s re- 
marks were, as a whole, very excellent indeed. 
They had no bearing whatever upon the third party 
question, though they were apparently so intended. 
He answered very ably the question, what good 
will it do to remember the slave at the polls? He 
showed that it was of some consequence to do right 
rather than to do wrong, and that if we do our duty, 
God will take care of the results. Would that our 
third party and new organization friends would, in 
truth, trust in God and in the power of principle 
spoken and exemplified in their lives, rather than in 
party. The third party scheme, most evidently to 
my mind, originated in one of three things, either 

Ist. Ina want of confidence in God that if we 
would but do our duty, and wash our hands in inno- 
cency, all would be well, or 

2d. In a desire to shift the battle away from the 
church to the political field, or 

3d. A hope, on the part of individuals, of elevat- 
ing themselves to office by it. 

Iam willing to place the most favorable motives 
upon the actions of my fellow-laborers, and so I 
take the first position. But then, why urge the con- 
siderations of confidence in God with which the lat- 
ter portion of President Green’s speech was so abun- 
dantly and well filled ? 

Your fellow-servant for the slave’s sake, 
J. P. B. 

Boston, Oct. 20, 1840. 





Esssex County Women’s Anti-Slavery Confer- 
ence. 

The last quarterly meeting was held Oct. 14th, at 
the house of Mrs. Benjamin Pearl, Boxford. 

Although the place is small, and rather obscure, 
and not much noted for its benevolent spirit, espe- 
cially in the cause of the oppressed, still there were 
found here a few, who have not bowed the knee to 
the dark spirit of slavery, and are not under the in- 
fluence and control of those who are the abettors 
and upholders of the guilty atrocious system—a few 
who help make up the army of free spirits, scattered 
up and down the country, who are daily becoming 
more self-sacrificing, self-denying and invincible, 
receiving and ‘holding fast the liberty wherewith 
God maketh his children free.’ 

The conference was called to order at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. by Mrs. Joseph L. Noyes, and the following 
officers were chosen;—Mrs. Nathan Webster, Ha- 
verhill, President ; Mrs. Warreu Richardson, Ando- 
ver, Treasurer ; Mrs. George Foster, Andover, Sec- 
retary. The ge was opened by reading scrip- 
ture and prayer. The names of 38 members were 
enrolled. A letter was then read by Sarah A. Dow, 
from Maria W. Chapman, Boston, respecting the 
approaching Massachusetts Fair. A collection of 
$5,06 was taken up. Voted, that it should re- 
main in the treasury, until the next conference. 
The reports of the local societies were called for, 
which were interesting and most of them encour- 
aging, 

The following resolutions were adopted, some of 
which elicited considerable conversation, if not 
much discussion: 

Resolved, That the success which has attended 
the combined efforts of this conference, encourages 
us still to persevere in these measures, to stir up 
each other's minds by way of rememberance ; be+ 
lieving that in so doing, we shall not step out of our 
‘appropriate sphere.’ 

Resolved, That by the grace of God, and the aid 
of his Holy Spirit, we will obey all God’s command- 
ments, and manifest the same spirit towards the 
whole human family that our Saviour did when on 
earth; with sincere prayer to God for the emanci- 
pation of the slave, and the conversion of the world. 

Resolved, That to deprive men and women of 
their entire earnings, is sinful ; no one that is guilty 
of such injustice, can say that he has cleared his 
skirts from the blood of slavery. 

Resolved, That we regard the clergy in general, at 
the present day, a class of people, of whom it may be 
said, they are verily guilty concerning their brother ; 
and whilewe extend all that candor and lenitytowards 
them which their conduct can ibly allow, that we 
will also pray earnestly, that they may be brought to 
speedy repentance for the great sin of which they 
have hitherto been guilty, of living in constant 
neglect of their duty towards the slave, 

Resolved, That difference of belief in religious 
matters, and difference of opinion in regard to the 
great moral questions which agitate community of 
the present age, should not be allowed in any de- 
gree to divide the efforts, or paralize the energies of 
those who are laboring in the cause of the oppressed 
and down-trodden. 

Resolved, That we tender Mr. Garrison and his 
colleagues, our hearty thanks for their decided 
stand, in not taking seats in the so called World’s 
Convention ; thus showing their strong disapproval 
of the narrow spirit of priestcraft and sectarianism, 
which shut the mouths of free-born American wo- 
men from speaking in the land of a Queen, for her 
sisters in American bondage. 

Pasgencce That met ns of the times, and the 

iscouraging aspect of the anti-slavery cause, de- 
mand of Shs true friends great self-denial and pecu- 
liar devotedness of spirit, with faith and confidence 
in Him who can cause the wrath of man to praise him. 

Voted, That a report of this meeting be sent to the 
Liberator for publication. 

Voted, To adjourn to meet at the house of Joseph 
L. Noyes, of Georgetown, at 10 o’clock. A. M. on 
the third Thursday of January, 1841. 


REB A H. FOSTER, Secretary. 


Cc. L. Remond. 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 
The following is an extract of a letter T received by | 
the steamer Acadia from my esteemed friend C L.! 
Remond 


If it contains any thing ofinuterest, you are | 


at liberty to publish it, though it was not written for: 
the press. 


Yours, forthe slave, 
THOMAS COLE. 
‘ Episevunen, Oct. 2, 1840. | 
My pear FRIEND Cone: 

My health is hardly what T could wish. Au-| 
tu:nnal winds and rains do not well suit my consti- | 
tution ; but they are so unlike and so superior to the 
yearly winds and rains of prejudice in my own coun- 
try, that Tam not in the least’ inclined to murmur, '! 
So far from it, a wet jacket occasionally upon the 
road searcely disturbs me, until | find myself suffer-! 
ing from a cold as a consequence. 

England and Scotland, now, are every thing to me 
that they have been represented to be; and could I! 
forget the poor slave and our proscribed associates | 
at home, I should lose sight entirely of my own | 
color—only when I chance to meet an American, | 
who only dares look or show his teeth; for bite he) 
must not in thiscountry. Monarchical governments | 
don’t allow it. They leave such blackguard work | 
for republicans. 

On getting into one of the cars at Liverpool for | 
Manchester, the other day, (I mean one of the first | 
class cars,) who should I meet but one of the agents | 
of the New-York and Providence steam-boat com- | 
pany. And why did he not request my removal ? | 
As the Scots say—Oh, ay—he knew better! He | 
knew that to make such a request would have given | 
him a seat upon the top of the cars; provided he) 
preferred it to a seat inside with one having a) 
skin not colored like his own. 

I was glad to notice, by the last Liberator, your | 
name asone of the committee to welcome home | 
Win. Lloyd Garrison and N. P. Rogers—the steel of | 
anti-slavery. In reference to the meeting at the | 
Marlboro’ Chapel, and also the dinner at Chelsea, | 
(sitting the remarks of friend Garrison and Rogers 
aside in regard to myself,) it afforded me no incon- 
siderable pleasure to learn that my course, which 
was followed from convictions of duty, at the Con- 
vention in London, was approved by my colored fel- 
low-citizens in Boston. | feel myself flattered by 
the adoption of the resolutions regarding my feeble 
efforts in this country, to advance the cause of anti- 
slavery. I can only say, in return for their kind no- 
tice, I will not withhold those efforts, either at home 
or abroad, until brick-bats and rotten eggs shall fly 
about my head a thousand times more than they did 
in Hamden Jast autumn. 

One thought more, and I have done. I notice by 
the anti-slavery papers, that the friends who differ 
with us on the woman question are determined, since 
their return to the United States, to make it appear, 
if possible, that, upon the decision of individuals on 
this question in England, hinges one’s anti-slavery 
character. While this absurdity reflects discredit 
upon the English abolitionists, iftrue, it makes them 
occupy an unenviable position in believing it neces- 
sary to cross the Atlantic to have judgment passed 
upon the merits or demerits of the (to them trouble- 
some) question—not a few of whom on this side of 
the water, put forth a hundred times more labor to 
gag the women, than was exerted for their admis- 
sion and right of speech. So great are the fears of | 
many who have crossed, as well as those who have 
not crossed, that they appear like haunted men, and 
make charges against myself and others, and take 
us to task, not for any crime we did commit, but 
which they fear we may commit. It is like hanging 
aman to save him the tronble of dying; or drown- 
ing woman, for fear she will become a witch. Hap- 
py as I should have been to see the ladies seated as 
delegates, [ have not lost a night’s sleep in conse- 
quence of their rejection ; and I hope [am not far| 
behind friend Garrison as a woman’s rights man; at | 
least, I don’t mean to be. I would yield to them the | 
same rights I claim for myself—and no man can do 
more. I see no cause for alarm, or occasion for un- 
easiness. If those from our country, who voted 
against their reception, are satisfied, be it so; but, 
for them, or for any other person to say, that I , have 
not, as one of Mr. Garrison’s associates, been great- 
ly honored, and kindly and hospitably entertained, is 
stating that which is incorrect, and doing many 
friends great injustice, some of whom differ with me 
on the question which has given birth to modern ab- 
olition in Massachasetts. . ° * * 

Your much attached friend, 


C. LENOX REMOND. 





Mr. Thomas Cole. 





Anti-Slavery in Amherst College. 


West Brarriesono’, Oct. 11th, 1840. 
Dear Sir: 

One or two circumstances have lately come to 
my knowledge, respecting the anti-slavery position 
of Amherst College, and the triumph of our princi- 
ples in that Institution within a short time, which I 
know will not be uninteresting to you,and may not 
he to the readers of the Liberator. An agent from 
the Colonization Society, not long since, delivered a 
lecture in the villag> of Amherst. His audience 
numbered thirty persons, including (of course) some 
abolitionists. Neither the President, nor any of the 
Professors of the college, enccuraged him by their 
presence. and very few of the students, though two 
years before, on a similar occasion, Pres. Humphrey 
attended, and gave the lecturer 810. 

Another fact. A respectable colored young man 
applied for admission to the Institution with the 
present Freshman class, and tas received without 
any hesitation or objection whatever on the part of 
the Faculty, and has thus far been uniformly treated 
with kindness and attention by the members of the 
Institution. Another one is expected soon. I do 
not mean to say that there are not in Amherst, as 
well as every other college, some reckless and un- 
principled young men, who will delight to tease and 
torment their brother student, if‘ guilty of a skin not 
colored like their own; but, in the main, he will be 
well received and well treated. Is not this one of 
the ‘signs of the times’ worthy of note. 

I would add, that the free discussion of the sub- 
ect is allowed among the students; and many in 
the several classes are decided abolitionists. It 
seems that the Amherst Faculty knew it to be the 
general opinion of the community, that they would 
not receive a colored student, and they were anx- 
ious to show what stand they were willing to take. 
hey facts were related to me by one of the stu- 

ents, 





Weymouth and Braintree Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Weymouth and 


Braintree Female Emancipation Society, held 
Oct. 7th, the following resolutions were 
passed : 


Resolved, That the first article in our Constitu- 
tion be amended, by striking out the word * Eman- 
cipation,’ and imserting * Anti-Slavery,’ 

Resolved, That as ‘slavery isa direct violation 
of the laws of God, and as ‘the vast amount of 
misery and crime’ connected with it is every day 
increasing, the number of its victims amounting to 
now nearly three millions, it becomes our duty, as 
believers in the justice and necessity of immediate 
emancipation,’ to labor more unweariedly and devo- 
— for its total extinction than we have ever yet 

one. 

Resolved, That we will urge upon all over whom 
we have any influence, the duty of conscientiously 
refusing to cast a vote for any man who is not a prac- 
tical believer in the doctrine, that all men are crea- 
ted equal, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the members of 
this Society to inquire whether they can longer con- 
tribute to the treasuries of those religious and char- 
itable societies, who solicit donations from slave- 
holders, employ slavenolders as their agents, and 


, taking great pains to remove that odiuty 


| finding arguments calculated to ¢ 





refuse assistance to theological students on the 
ground of their abolition principles, or who did, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the support of the slave sys- 
tem. HANNAH PIERCE, Pres. 
Mary Weston, Jee. See. 





Daniel Webster. 
Wm. Lioyp Gaknison: 
Dear Sir—lI think that the abolitionists of this 
country have but one course to pursne, after reading 
the speech of Deniel Webster, delivered at Rich- 
mond, Va., on Monday, October Sth, 1840. Their 
course is plain enough now: they cannot support a 
candidate of their own; and, if that is not acquiesced 
in by the party generally, I think they had better do 
as I shall, stay away from the polls. 

‘A WHIG ABOLITIONIST, 
7 Truly, they must support ¢a candidate of their 
own,’ if they vote at all; but let him be their own, 
according to their own independent judgments, and 
nota third party nomination. Let them scatter their 
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Letter from George Bradburn to Wm 
Garrison, As 

ON THE SUBJECT OF AROLITIONISTS yor. | | 
SLAVERY OR PRO-SLAVERY CaNDiparys 


Nanxtuckert, Oct. Q hay 

Frsexp Garnison: Thave no wish 4, 1 ; 

the odium of bearing the name of an ah, vt 

having voluntarily assumed it at a Gms okt 

odium was much deeper than it now ™“ Be 
that the Liberator and other anti-slavery wail 

Papen, , 

professed friend of the slave, who denies wy 

sistent abolitionist cannot, under any a tae 
vote for a man who is opposed to abulitio ren 


: - ; DN: den. 
cing him as ‘ recyeant to his Principles’ i: 
» 





worthy the name of an abolitionist. and 'y, 

I have carefully read most if not al) oe 
cles that have appeared on your side Poon & 
tion, and am constrained to say, that, peor a 


ONVInce ¢}; \ 
un . your views 
found in them little else than dec] dy 


Jitionist 
he anti-s 


* 


standing of the accuracy of 


, ec : - imation he 
My own views remain unchanged, I and thy —- -” 
just where L have always stood. Ang I a be i 
be an abolitionist, it is necessary ty ref *f ogg 
) Teluse 5 pit itu 


vote, under all possible cireumnst Paras. 
who is not one, then I never was, ain not SW tal a 
never expect to be, an abolitionist, Ween 4 
eighteen months since, in the Albany Cong 


ances, fy 


resolve embodying your views on this pera hat ery 
proposed,a colored member, the Rey. Mr = ‘4 pour) 
believe, made a speech against it ; maintai Orns, || gape ag" 

abolitionists, by adopting it, would yirty. ating i “Bittle too 
chise themselves, without ‘ANY dis} Gof any ©! 


: i |! accomplishing 
for emancipation. If, of two pro-slayery 
for a seat in the Legislature of 
was for, and the other against, 
citizens an equality of rights, he 
privilege of voting for the former, that he 1 oh 

tain his own rights. L thought Mr Cormit —_ 
right, and accordingly spoke and voted same ta 
resolution, though in a minority, | believe, of elect} ’ 
I afterwards expressed my disapprobation my = 
your paper. But the minority, on that oer ou 


AAV tip 
? TY candida) 4 
US OWN State»! 4 
7 N State. ; 
Securing to alal > 
wished, he said y, 


h ty! 
pthers a 
pach tor 
as well 












> AS, | district | 
were charged, as some who propose voting for He | ~ whenev 
rison or Van Buren are now charged, with vim) Cebe emp! 
up prievigte, with violating the Jaw of God, i eagerly 
choosing between two eyils. 


, Several y; 2 
tion lectures, irrelevant and without Yo Sonn, 
were let off, to prove the charge: and we were . 
that it would be better to vote for Geo, McD 
Chas, G. Atherton, than for John Quiney Ad: see 
ae | other ‘ five-sixths abolitionist, ie 

n this controversy, several points, whie 


nist part 
the stro 
ng the 
Sing thet 
» asee, al 
titionist 





h st B dit 
Sho An¢ 
be proved, have been assumed by those of your try other w 
And when J have looked for proofs of the Taets ty certain 
2 J 


olition | 
on eith 
allude f 
~ confine 


assumed, I have found little else than ¢ nternptitp 
assertions, that they are so; followed up, in me. 
instances, by much irrelevant sermonisine aby 
principle, consistency, conscience, and the y 
come ; as though we were knaves, ani ready 9 
trample on principle, to sacritice consistency, to 
rage conscience, and expose our souls to the res, 
butions of eternity. Let me advertto those ass 
tious. 

It is assumed, that to choose between two oy 
would be to do wrong. It needs not to be provs 
that under any circumstences no man may do es 
But it does need to be proved—at least before y 
allegation be made the basis of an argnment—ty 
to prevent the greater, by choosing the lesser, ; 
two evils, would be doing evil. But even if % 
assumption were legitimated, which | do not sappy 
possible, it would not follow that, of two candidaty 
the one advocating five-sixths, and the other op» 
sing the whole, of what one deems right, to ge 
one’s vote for the former would be to choose k 
tween two evils. It were at least quite as correct! 
say it would be choosing the greatest amount 
good, obtainable under the circumstances.  Inded 
on this principle, essentially, | believe men gene 
ally act, and must so act, or cease to breathe. 
no other could I vote for any man to fill an off 
either in Church or in State. On no other cou! 
take your paper ; for though a good, and [ am he 
py to say, a great good, yet even it is not an uninixe 
good. 

It is assumed, further, that to vote for a pro-s: 
very ora slaveholding candidate would be votix 
for and supporting slavery. It might just as we 
be said, as certain bigots have said, that to vote f 
a Unitarian, would be to vote for and support Ui 
tarianism. In either case, it might be or it migr 
not beso; that would depend on other consider 
tions. It is not certain, that Jesus supported rod 
bery and murder when he paid tribute to Cesar, 
is not certain, that God sanctioned idolatry, in ply 
ing Nebuchadnezzar over the nations of the earth 
Nor is it more certain that an abolitionist would sup 
port or sanction slavery, were hie to vote for asiave 
holder. When it shall be made to appear that a 
abolitionist could not, under any circumstances, vor 
for a slaveholder, without postponing eiancipatios 
then, and not till then, will this assumption be legit 
imated. But there may be, and there probabj 
will be, circuinstances, in which emancipation itse: 
can be secured only by voting for slaveholders, 

Again, it is assumed that abolitionists cannot bes 


Worlds | 





a consistent testimony against slavery, hile they “throug 
vote for slaveholders or pro-slavery men. It were ent ¢ 
just as true, nay, it were truer, to say, thata warrior ipatic 


sistance, while he patronized a non-resistance paper 
or that a non-resistant could not bear consistant - 
timony against slavery, if he refused to vote, ¥ ne | 
by voting he might accomplish or aid emancipation 
I have heard abolitionists say, that you were mts 


could not bear consistent testimony against "f ; 





consistent abolitionist, not, however, because you | r y Pe 
would not vote, though your vote might es > 8 - 
every slave, but because you have not pen ios 
against using the products of slave-labor ; ee a 
all who used those products were guilty as the - 

But it remains, | think, to be omew 


hemselves. 1 | 
a } os it is necessary to shania Son 
slave-products, or from voting 1 all a “_— 
slavery men, or to throw away ones vote Dy — 
ing it or giving it to the third party, In —- 
consistent testimony against slavery. “ wed 
speaking, I cannot conceive how a man ¢a — 
more consistent or a stronger testimony niet | 
very, than by doing all that he can to oes ie 
both of the two great parties te weet | 
ry candidates, especially by letting it : ecmnad 
he is ready and resolved to ewedgge all “ se 
siderations, and go for abolition, whene’ ht 
a chancce to do so; that is to say, = tp 
of those parties shall choose to put oe le oa 
didates; and that, to hasten such a neg pee 
scatter his vote or throw it for candi ned ribet 
party, whenever by so doing there sha pero 
able prospect of defeating an ponent tone 
pelling one or orther of the content ing pa 
nominate anti-slavery candidates. cael 

H sidential election ‘ 

_ In regard to the preside as nee 
ing, | consider it entirely with Ascunpheht 
olitionists, either by voting, or by — 6 ef 
to affect the question of emancipall SS ait 
cept so far as it may be affected by : i Frending 
or depression of other national interests oP idates. 
on the success of one or other of the tw egy 
[ therefore think they may well persia good, i 
not other questions, of public or of oe aie eerie 
volved in it, which it may be say 2 em ales 
decide, if decide them they may, spake 
believe there are. And I believe they are oe bot 
in those which now agitate and — coffe 
foco and whig parties. ‘The subject may 


P af the pation 

ed under this aspect. ‘The interests of 1¢ © 
; ty-8 

are one hundred. The hundreth is anu 





oll 
is the paramount interest ; it's more ; bag be 
shsent, worth all the others. pang a p 
Both are opposed to the hundre¢ a 
one advocates, and the other 1 a gresoy® 
nine other interests. The ascen’™’”: 


jitionist 
i is inevits The abolition 
other of the parties 1s inevitable. bg 


Javery; it 
- it is, if y 


Be ‘ch. 

e power of deciding which, OF oy either | 

pe“ Mffecting the one hundredth vai ~~ vit 
esently or remotely, Ought he to do80% tug 


am it his 
is his duty? I say he may well deem it : 
8 oa de icine Pour to the party, lennon m. 
it will do nothing for the anti-slavery ae aa 
nevertheless maintain the ninety-nin’ oan D0 
ests of tue nation. Half a loaf 's : pho 
bread, the world over. On this point, Recast 
while abroad, with several European # paren 
of whom George Teagan one; 
hey might possibly view a 
wave Jopatiality, than could be anaes va thi 
‘American abolitionists. None — on ipo 
view of it. I know it has been ro oppoee th 
sible thing, that any party refusing een be it 
enslavement of one-sixth of the * 
favor of the other great interests at 
But it is sufficient, that an abolitie im Seah 
such a party, believes that it may. Phew 8 oe 
that you would as soon vote or Boel non-te 
Gen. Harrison. I knew also, that, | miog | eal 
sistant, you would equally soon vote ve ther! 
ges, as for an abolitionist. ai 
those sages nity, E would have replied, (1 
mekebele tu ive me ninety-nine out of 4 id 








Andover, Oct. 19, 1840. 
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ANTUC KET, Oct. 9 1849 
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: have no Wish to tia 
name of ay Pit 
an abolj ‘nie 
med it at a time te 
r than i : 
ther anti-slay 
laver 
ove that odiumy Pee ay 
slave, who denies that ’ 
ot, under any Cireumstag en 
»posed to abolition - d Noy 
© his Principles? coll ‘ 
abolitionist? " » 
most if not all 
on your 


d to ay ‘ 
“Poe say, > INStead , 
d to convince the u J 
cy of your views 
than de Clams ™ 
} Fi HAvON an . 
unchanged, I one 
8 stood, my, 
AY, ify, 
refuse b 
r any 
hot 


Ircunstances, fo 
ever was, am 
abolitionist, 


n the Albany © 


ver, the Rey, Mr. Cornj 
urainst it: Maintainin 

r it, would Virtually dig 

t “ecomplishing any thing 
two pro-slavery candi " 
ire of his own State. 
Lv ainist, Securing to alt 
ghits, he Wished, he 881d, the 
e former, that he might oh, 
thought Mr. Cornish 
oke and voted against the 
inority, I believe, Of eleven, 
my disapprobation of Pip 
inority, on that ocea _ 
ho Propose voting for Hay. 
Ow charged, With Livin 
ting the Jaw of God . 
ils. Several vapory ab M4 
and without Significance 
charge ; and we were told. 
vote for Geo, McDuffie 
or John Quincey > 
itionist,’ 

eral points, which 
Hined by t] 
for p ( 


ne 


Adame or 


ch should 
: 108e ot your side, 
oots of the facts thus 
tle else than Contemptuong 
80; followed UP, IN Some 
levant SErMOnising abou 
nscience, and the world 
re knaves, and ready to 
eriice consistency, to out. 
ose = souls to the retry. 
me advertto those A53UMp. 
thoose between two vile 
It needs not to be proved 
neces nO man may do evil, 
wed ~at least before the 
isis of an argument—thg 

choosing the lesser, of 
gf evil, But even if thie 
ted, which I do not Suppose 
»w that, of two candidates, 
xths, and the other Oppo. 
one deems right, to give 
would be to choose be. 
at least quite as correct to 
r the greatest amount of 
’ circumstances, Indeed, 
lly, | believe men gener. 
or cease to breathe. Op, 
iny man to fill an office, 


ite. Onno other could] 
ghia good, and [ am hap 


‘Leven it is not an unmnixel 


hat to vote fora pro-sit- 
indidate would be voting 
It might just as wel 
have said, that to vote for 
‘ote for and support Une 
» it might be or it might 
end on other consider: 
wait Jesus supported rob 
paid tribute toCesar, It 
netioned idolatry, im plage. 
‘the nations of the earth 
an abolitionist would sup. 
vere he to vote for astave- 
ade to appear that an 
er any circumstances, vote 
poslponing emancipation, 
| this assumption be legit- 
be, and there probably 
which emancipation itself 
ting for slaveholders. 
itabolitionists cannot bear 
inst slavery, while they 
rro-slavery men. It were 
‘uer, to say, that a warrior 
sstimony against non-re- 
d a non-resistance paper; 
id not bear consistant tes- 
he refused to vote, when 
lish or aid emancipation, 
ay, that you were nota 
t, however, because you 
ir vote might emancipate 
you have not testified 
of slave-labor; nay, that 
s were guilty as the slave- 
it remains, I think, to be 
to abstain from using 
ing in all cases for pro- 
vay one’s vote by scatter- 
rd party, in order to bear 
nst slavery. Politically 
e how a man can beara 
rer testimony against sla- 
he can to imduce one or 
13s to nominate anti-slave- 
y letting it be known, that 
» sacrifice all party con- 
jlition, whenever he has 
tosay, whenever either 
e to put up suitable can- 
, such a choice, he will 
for candidates of a third 
¢ there shall be areason- 
in election, and thus com- 
» contending parties to 
idates. 
ntial election now pend- 
vithout the power of ab- 
- or by refusing to vote, 
emancipation at all, eXx- 
fected by the promotion 
mal interests, depending 
er of the two candid ates. 
well inquire if there be 
c or of private good, I- 
- be worth their while to 
> may, by their — 
selieve they are involv 
os and divide the loco 
he subject may be view- 
ie interests of the nation 
Wreth is anti-slavery 3 it 
it is more; It 1S, if you 
. Here are two parties. 
ndredth interest 
ve “eppone®, the ninety- 
~ ascendency of one oF 
itable. The abolitionist 
which. He may do so 
undredth interest, oes 
wht he to doso? | Wha 
y well deem it his duty 
se party, whieh, thouge 
the party, WHIE™, ll 
nti-slavery interest, w 
ninety-nine other miter 
a loaf is <e than no 
this point, I conver 
! urapeat abolitionist 
ym Was one; suppos! 
view the paso 
‘ould be expecte 
fone dissented from 
seen declared an impos- 
, refusing to oppon in 
f the people, can 
nterests of the a 
abolitionist, vouns 
may. I heard you says 
te for Beelzebub as fF 
o, that, being & non-re 
yote for either 
Had ae 
ti 


soon 


abolitionist. _ J 
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inety-nine out of 4% 

yote for him with all my 
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+ if | could do so withont compromitting any | 
good, and it would destroy another Beelzebub 
rob me of every good. Daniel O’Con- 


t tw . . 
siders the whig party of England atrocious- 
»to the interests and the rights of Ireland. 
y,: 1 heard him say he would do all in his power 


at party in office, because, atrocious as he | 
t, he believed the tory party to be still more 
is. At the same time, he would throw both 


ind, whenever by so doing he could restore | 


erties and rights of the Irish. So, in sub- |} 
esay lL. Neither the whig nor the loco foco} 
n this country is what L would have it; for| 
ures nothing for the slave. And though, in! 


ve jgment, the former is friendly to many other | 
interests, which the latter would destroy, | 
myself ready to leave it, and even to join the 
focos, or a third party, or to seatter my vote, | 
doing so | can secure or promote 

ition. And all this, L hold every other ab- | 

sound to do, so long, at least, as he admits | 
P tesiavery question to be of greater moment 
of all others. But to expect 
rive up all part in the management of the 

s other interests of his country, and com- } 

t unresistingly to the hands of knaves, or of | 

ons incompetent—in a word, to disfranchise | 
(for life (whieh I believe would be just the 

f adopting your plan, for [ have little hope | 

ther you or I shall live to see the slave eman- | 

jatedjand all for the mere purpose of seeming to 
asistent—this, in my judgment, is expecting a 

too much, f will not say of the politician, but | 
fany citizen who acts on the principle of doing all 

we good he can, ! 

But we shall not know, it has been said, how | 

» abolitionists there are, or whether indeed | 

any, who are willing to sacrifice their par- 

ty preferences for the slave's sake, so Jong as they 

continue to vote with their respective parties. Then 


naine of every voting abolitionist, (for | 


r bY 


e® aygregate 


re oe 


thers are of no consequence in this ecaleulation,) in 
each town, be registered. The abolition strength, 
as wellin the country at large, as in any particular 
distniet of it, might then be easily ascertained ; and | 
whenever, and wherever it was sufficiently great to | 
jloyed with efficiency, it would doubtless be | 


eagerly sought, either by the weaker of the antago- 
nist parties, to swell its numbers to a majority, or by | 
the stronger, to prevent the abolitionists from defeat- | 


r the election by scattering their votes, or throw- | 
vthem for a third candidate. For aught 1 can} 
that 1s or ever will be in the power of abo- 

‘ sts to do, politically, may be done in this way. 
|] think more may be done in this than in any 
vay, Which has yet been proposed. For in a 
j and not an improbable contingency, one ab- 
i vote on this plan would be equivalent to two | 
her the third party or the scattering plan. I) 
to those cases in which the abolitionists are | 
; wd chiefly to the larger of the two great par- 
! I aim sorry to say, that I searce hope to live 
renough to see the abolitionists sufficiently pow- | 
erful to decide a presidential election in favor of the | 
Nearly all the whigs and all the loco focos, | 

ery tree State, have yet to be converted te ab- 
fore that can be done; for both these par- 
ithe slave States, will, if need be, sacrifice 
ifTerences upon the bloody altar of their ‘ pe- | 

cular institations.’ Ultimately, and before the votes 
jitioists can determine the election of Presi- | 

re will doubtless be only two parties in the 
try; a slavery, and an anti-slavery party. 

1 do not profess to be above party feelings. But 
I trust Lam not, on this subject, unduly influenced | 

those feelings, My whig-party feelings differ | 

vise in kind froma my abolition-party feelings. I 

tached to either just in proportion as I deem | 
iis measures Conduciveto the interests of our coun- | 
try and of humanity, Personally, Ihave nothing to | 
I wr to fear from the triumph of any party, ex- | 
tin-so far as [am interested in whatever atfects 
the minon ood, 

*New-organizationists’ tell us, that non-resist- | 
ants are not consistent abolitionists, that they are | 
i eantto the slave's cause, that they violate the 
Constitution of the National Society, because they | 
»not and will not vote. Of this, you and other! 
m-resistants have complained, as an invasion of 


. 


the nehts of conscience and of private judgment. | 
You declared ‘new organizationists’ were not com- 
petent to decide for non-resistance abolitionists, 
consistent or what is constitutional aboli- 
And you were right. Let non-resistants, 
then, have a care, lest they fall, if indeed they have | 
not already fallen, into the error of their ‘ new or- 
and = slanderers. Certain | 
and, for aught | know, certain loco focos, 
too,) Clann to be abolitionists. They claim, likewise, 
to be not conscience, and not to have for- | 
feited their right to decide for themselves what is 
stent abolition, They profess a willineness, | 
earnest desire,to do all in their power to | 

note emancipation. They would give up all 
ese to promote it. They would never vote against | 
hi rhily do they esteem it, for the sake of secur- | 


what is 


thonismn. 


ganization 
whies, alsa, 


eneuies 


W ithout 


uty or all other goods involved in the questions | 
@ between their own and its antogonist party. | 
N , they would never miss an opportunity of voting | 
t Yet merely because they will not look 
through others’ spectacles, and take others’ judg- | 
wnt of what is, and what is not, voting for eman- } 
‘ipation, they are denounced as recreant to the 
iuse of the slave, and unworthy the name of aboli- 
onists, and that by men who would not themselves 
milla vote, though it were to place the power of | 
the nation in abolition hands, and snap every bond- 
man’s chain. Is this just, is it decent, is it charita- 
ble—I will not ask, if it is ‘consistent’? But for } 
my perfect conviction of the purity of your motives, 
[should regerd with indignation all the denuncia- 
ton of this sort that has been uttered through the 
ins of the Liberator. 
| should have endeavored to present these views, 
wwhat enlarged, to the late Worcester Conven- 
i, had | been present. ‘That L was not present, 
Was owing to no such cause as vou, in your last pa- 
leved for the absence of those in whose views 
It was not that I felt we had nothing to 
say in defence of those views, and in opposition to | 
irs. You should have known, that it is not easy | 
every one to push off hundreds of miles, when- 
er abolitionists choose to hold a meeting, evenif 
lias something to say. Truly yours, 


GEO. BRADBURN. 


Aconcur 





\ Warre Cuinp ror Save. After visiting tha 
Capitol and President’s House, at Washington, I 
‘curtosity to see the * Nigger Pen, as it is 
inteally called here—it is the place where ne- 
foes are kept when purchased for a southern mar- | 
. until the men-stealers, in the shape of negro | 
iniders, are ready to ship them South. In this pen | 
ininearly fifty men, women and children, of all} 
res, ‘wanting to be sent South.” While examining 
‘ese poor creatures thus penned up like cattle, a 
“male slave about twenty, came forward, with a 
wiiteecluld in her arms. ‘The child was as white 
is the average of white children in New York. Its 
rwas straight, without any appearance of negro 
outit. The features of the child had no tesem- 
‘nce to those of a colored person. Lasked the 
keeper of the pen how it happened that he should 
‘ i white child for sale. He replied that the 
ister or owner of the girl was its futher, who had 

' them there tobe sold to go South. The girl, he 
was desirous of being sold for a southern plan- 
, as her mistress treated her very badly as soon 
sshe discovered her husband had taken improper | 
tes with her, and that she could not remain in | 

“ie house of her master, without being alinost liter- 
a'y between two fires. ‘The keeper of this den re- 


irked that, in many similar cases, the lives of the 
2 in Washington had been endangered 

mistress as soon as the partiality of their 
taster was discovered. Whatcan be the moral at- | 
Msphere of Washington when a white child can, 
vad day, be in the centre of the city, unblush- 


‘egy otlered for sale !!—Emancipator. 
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\vrestion, Lapres. Aninfallible means of de- 
ying black beetles and cockroaches, is to strew 
“e roots of black hellebore on the floor at night. 

®xt morning the whole family of beetles and cock- 
‘aches will be found either dead or dying—for 
“ch is their avidity for the poisonous plant, that 
ey never fail to eat of it when they can get it. 
“ack hellebore grows in marshy grounds, and may 
fiad at all herb shops. 





. Loxceviry. The Post Ampt Gazette, of Frank- 
tt, says there is now living at Moscow, the widow 
‘a dealer in skins, who his attained her 157th 
w. When 123 she married her fifthhusband. All 
‘r alliances have been prosperous and happy. She 


is att} 


! In possession of all her mental faculties. 





To prevent Toothache, Ague and Sore Throat, 
“asi the back part of your head and neck every 
“rning in cold water, the colder the better—and 
“‘erwards rub it dry with a towel, and you will sel- 
'; perhaps never, be troubled with a painful af- 


: ton of the teeth or throat. So says an exchange 
va pep, , 


“ 
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* Moral Suasion.’ 
The editor of the Friend of Man, in bis last num- 





ber, asks— 


* Do we abandon moral suasion, hecause we have 
begun to act as well as talk—to de our duty as well 
as ty ¢ncu'cate it—to set an example of the very thing 
which we exhort others to du?" 








It seems, then, according to this logie, that, until 
the present year, abulitionists have not acted, bui only 
talked; that, instead of having done their duty, they | 
have only ineulcated it upon others; that, though it 





has been repeatedly declared, in the official publica- 
tions of the American and other anti-slavery socteties, 
that our cause was making rapid advances, both mor- 
ally and politically, from year to year, it was nothing 
but ‘talk’; and that the only effectual remedy for 
slavery is the organization of a third political party !! 
If this be not false—ifit be not infatuation—if it be 
not clear evidence of a lack of faith in the power of 
truth to overcome the evil that is in the world—if it 
be not a revocation and rejection of the doctrines of 
old organized abolitionism—then we are totally blind, 
and can no longer understand the meaning of lan- 
guage. 


—they sought none—they only ‘ talked’ against idola- 


Jesus and his apostles had no political power 


try, oppression and all iniquity, whether legalized or 
otherwise—they merely relied upon ‘the foolishness 
of preaching '"—and yet they accomplished something 
for the world, even though they were not politicians, 
and in despite of the political logic of the Friend of 
Man. 

But what does bro. Goodell mean when he says— 
*We have begun to act as well as talk’? Who are 
Why, manifestly, and most certainly, all 
these who go for a third political party —and no oth- 


‘we’? 
ers! No matter how faithful anti-slavery voters may 
be at the polls, in scattering their votes upon trust- 
worthy abolitionists, in defiance of party influences 
and trammels—third partyism derides all such, as 
those who beat the air, and attempts to brow-beat 
them into a support of its own nominations. It can- 
not thrive, except by denying to men freedom of 
choice, and the right to determine for themselves, 
who, among the friends of emancipation, are the most 
What would become 
of the whig or demoeaatic party, if whigs or democrats 


worthy to be elevated to office. 


should be allowed by their leaders to repudiate the 
candidates of king caucus, and chouse for themselves, 
without fear or favor? Would it not be as fragile as 
a rope of sand = In neither of those parties is any pro- 
vision made for the exeretse of a sound judgment, free 
choice, or free action. The candidates who happen 
to be nominated must be voted for without hesitation ; 
or the individual who ventures to select his own tick - 
et must be prepared to be denounced asa traitor to 
the party. Henee, the whole body of party voters 
rush headlong to the polls in support of the ticket 
prepared for them, like a flock of sheep led on by a 
lusty bell-wether. They do not and may not stop to 
They 


are automaton, mere puppets, in the hands of self- 


reason, to compare, to choose, for themselves. 
seeking jugglers. Just so it will be, nay, it is now, 
with third partyism Tt points authoritatively to the 
nomination Gf Messrs. Birney and Earle, and holds a 
rod in terrorem over the head of every abolitionist 
who is disposed to decide for himself, whether he shall 
vote for them or for some other abolitionists. Now, 
it is not to be taken for granted that all the friends of 
the slave will see eye to eye, in regard to the fitness 
of certain persons to occupy stations of trust and pow- 
er. Some may prefer one individual, some another ; 
but third partyism is as arbitrary and proseriptive as 
whiggism or democracy, and does not tolerate the 
scattering of votes, or, in ether words, freedom of 
choice : 


The testimony of our faithful brother Myrick, of the 


nor can it sustain itself in any other manner. 


Cazenovia Herald, on thie point, is as follows : 


‘By some of the leaders of the third party, every 
person who will not toe the politieal mark, or pro- 
nounce the beloved Shibboleth, is denounced as ‘ re- 
creant to principle ’—as having ‘lost their love for 
the slave "—as having other objects more at heart--as 
‘mortified limbs '—as * having no right in abolition 
meetings '—as ‘miserable non-resistants '—or * more 
miserable, stupid democrats or whigs’ !!—Such is the 
language and such the course of eertain third party 
men. In some instances, they have ruled with a red 
of iron. Following in the track of ecclesiastical ty - 
rants, in the religious sects, they have, in this region, 
given a fair specimen of sectarian intolerance.’ 

. ° . ° ee sl 

The organization of a distinet political party, to car- 
ry on our moral warfare against slavery, was never 
dreamed of by abolitionists in the days of their purity 
and simple reliance upon truth. Such a proposition, 
at that time, would have been unanimously rejected 
Whoever will take the 
peruse the official documents that were issued by the 


as evil in ‘itself. trouble to 
American Anti-Slavery Society and its leading auxil- 
iaries from the year 1534 to 1838, will see, ata glance, 
that the anti-slavery enterprise vas regarded as pre- 
eminently a religious one, and that the means to be 
used for its advancement were described as of a moral 
and religious natnre, in contradistinetion from those of 
a political character—such as prophets, apostles, and 
reformers in all ages have used, for the subversion of 
the empire of Satan. If we had room, we might fill 
several columns of our present number, with extracts 
in sppport of this assertion. It would be easy to show 
that some of those who are now most clamorous for a 
third party have abandoned the ground upon which 
they formerly stood, and are condemned out of their 
At the 


Convention, held in 


own mouths, Rhode-Island Anti-Slavery 
Providence in 1836, a Declara- 
tion and Expose of the principles and measures of ab- 
olitionists was drawn up by Witttam Goope ti, and 
unanimously adopted by the Convention. In stating 
the ossects of abolitionists, the author proceeds to 
declare ‘ what they are not’ : 

‘It is not to add another [a third political party] to 
the mere partizan confliets which already agitate and 
distract our country, and divert the attention of our 
citizens from their higher interests.’ 

This is, certainly, very explicit, and was under- 
stood to be a pledge that abolitionists «id not mean to 
form themselves into a political association. But, 
again : 

‘It is not to throw our influence for or against eith- 
er of the rival candidates for political promotion and 
power.” 

Where is William Goodell now? Endeavoring to 
beat up political recruits to exterminate the whig and 
democratic parties, as such! 

But hear what he said of the objects of abolitionists 
in 1836: 

‘It is to unite the great body of the people, without 
distinction of sector party, in the support of great fun- 
damental first principles [mark! not an attack upon 
sect or party, as such !}—ia the support of that which 
is right, tn a moral warfare against that which is 
wrong—to occupy the public attention with objects 
more noble than the mere scrambles of office-seckers for 
power, &c. 

‘Ifthese declarations be consistent with the organ- 
ization of a distinet political party, then we knew not 
If they 
justify the formation of such a party, then they also 
imply that abolitionists should organize themselves 


what they meant when we voted for them. 


with a distinct religious sect, and make war upon ev- 
ery existing denomination, for the overthrow of slave- 
ry. 


Again. The Rhode-Island ‘ Declaration" says: 


‘The measures of abolitionists are NOTHING 
MORE NOR LESS than the honest, uncompromising 
proclamation of their principles, through the accustom- 
ed channels of popular communication, and in the 
same ways and methods that have been and still are ac- 
counted efficient, laudable and praiseworthy, in every 
other department of Christian reformation... We 
rely solely on the aid [query, political aid ?] and pro- 
tection of the Creator, in the exelusize use of those 
moral weapons, Which are mighty, through His Om- 
nipotence, to the pulling down of strong holds. . 
The righteous object must be attained by righteou 


means—by the weapons of warfare which are not car-| 
nal, but spiritual ’ (query, political?! °] 

A marvellous change has since come ever our bro. 
Goodell. Now, those abolitionists who make au 
‘ honest, uncompromising proclamation of their princi- 
ples,but who cannot countenance the third party move- 
meant,’ or from conscientious scruples cannot vote at 
all, are branded as those who ‘talk,’ but do not ‘act’ 
—as those who neglect to perform their duty, while 
they inculeate it! To talk of relying solely upon 
spiritual weapons, and then to insist that they are 
powerless to the pulling down of strong holds, ex- 
cept by the aid of a new political organization, is a 
palpable perversion of speech. If the anti-slavery 
cause is to be conducted ‘in the same ways and meth- 
ods that have been and still are accounted efficient, 
laudable and praiseworthy, in every other department 
of Christian reformation,’ we ask if such a reforma- 
tion bas had to rely upon a political organization for 
its success ? 

Again, says the Rhode Island ‘ Declaration "— 

‘In the prosecution of our labors, we shall endeav- 
or to ‘cease from’ reposing our trust ‘in inan, whose 
breath is in his nostrils,” remembering that ‘in the 
Lord Jehovah is unerring wisdom and everlasting 
strength.’ We shall not ‘go down into Egypt for 
help,” nor ‘trust in the chariots and horsemen, of 
earthly pride and power.’ 

How much of political calculation is there in the 
above extract?) How much in relation to the ballot- 
box, the caucus room, and the power of numbers? 

At the New-England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
held in 1337, Henry B. Stanton (who is now in fa- 
vor of the third party) gave this advice to abolition- 
ists : 

*Shun all collision with either of the political par- 
tivs of the day, as you would the embraces of an An- 
aconda. Then, you need vot fear them, but will be 
their dread. If you are entangled in their snaky 
folds, then you will be crushed ([j Our political 
motto should be—* Reform all partics—contract alli- 
ances with none.’ » 

The cry is, on the part of Messrs. Goodell and 
Stanton—Destroy the existing parties, or you will 
This kind of ¢ talking’ and 


‘acting’ does not strike us as very consistent or ration- 


cease to * be their dread !' 


al. Certainly, it is producing much mischief in the 


anti-slavery ranks. In the language of the Pitts- 


burgh Christian Witness— 

‘ Wherever the third political party movement has 
been pressed by abolitionists, it has resulted in con- 
tentions and divisions, highly prejudicial to our enter- 
prise. We cannot be blind tosuch facts, nor to their 
influence upon our cause ; and we mention them, not 
for the sake of casting censure upon any one, but to 
warn all who are laboring in good faith for the en- 
largement of the oppressed.” 








Beriah Green. 

In another column isa communication from a much 
respected friend, giving an account of a political lee- 
ture delivered last week in this city by Beriah Green, 
President of Oneida Institute. It shows how impo- 
tent are the struggles of a strong man, who is attempt- 
ing to force his way through a quag-mire. We be- 
lieve this is the first time Pres. Green has visited Bos- 
The 


when a visit from him would have 


ton since we began our anti-slavery career. 
time has been 
electrified the city, and ‘all the region round about ; ’ 
no hall or chapel would have been spacious enough to 
contain those who would have flocked to hear him 
speak. But now his presence excites no interest, 
except among the ‘new organization’ party, with 
whom he is, unhappily, in full fellowship; and, not- 
withstanding the joint efforts of Messrs. Colver and 
Phelps to get an audience for him, not more that one 
hundred persons, we are told, assembled to hear him ! 
The time has been, also, when Pres. Green would 
not have been twenty-four hours in Boston, without 
calling on us, and others of his old anti-slavery asso- 
The Jews have 


Beriah Green isa 


ciates; but now he knows us not. 
no dealings with the Samaritans. 

new organized abolitionist and a third party politician. 
No greater transformation of character is possible. 
We lament to witness it; for we loved him as a 





brother, and do hold in grateful remembrance his past 
services in the anti-slavery cause. He has been a 
pillar of strength. His present position is one of 
weakness and prosication. There are two facts, con- 
nected with his present zealous espousal of the third 
party movement, worthy of note. The first is, that, 
at the annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, held in New-York in May, 183s, the follow- 


SE 


ing resolution was adopted : 


* Resolved, That George Bourne, Charles W. Den- 
nison, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Ber. au Greesx, Samuel 
J. May, Amos A. Phelps, Orange Scott, John G. 
Whittier, and Hiram Wilson, be a committee to pre- 
pate a declaration, which shall announce the judg- 
ment of the American Anti-Slavery Society, concern- 
ing the commoy ERROR, that our enterprise is of a 
POLITICAL, and not RELIGIOUS character.’ 

The other fact is, if we are rightly informed by one 
who can hardly be mistaken in this case, that when 
Alvan Stewart first brought forward, in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New-York State Anti-Slavery 
Society, the project of a third party, and advocated it 
with all his ingenuity and eloquence, Gerrit Smith, 
Beriah Green, and William Goodell stoutly contend- 
ed vgainst him, and gave him no quarter; nor, after 
a discussion protracted through some six or eight | 
special meetings, was there more than one member 
of the Committee who wss inclined to go with Mr. 
Stewart, and he wasaclergyman! These brethren 
have since, and very suddenly, too, turned ‘right 
about face,’ eaten up all their old objections and argu- 
ments, and confessed the superior discernment of their 
leaders, Myron Holley and Alvan Stewart—both of 
them old, veteran politicians ! 

After our bro. Green had concluded his lecture, the 
meeting, we are informed, was called to order, and 
Rev. Nathaniel Colver appointed chairman, and Rev. 
A. A. Phelps Secretary. Some dozen individuals 
then went through the farce of nominating a candi- 
date to represent Suffolk District in the Congress of 
the United States. And who does the reader suppose 
was the individual put in nomination by these ‘new 
politicians ? 
Wendell Phillips, a man who is more disliked and 
feared by those who nominated him than almost anv 


organized ' Why, none other than 


other person connected with the old organization— 
who would certainly decline if he were now in Bos- 
ton—and of whose absence in Europe advantage has 
been taken, in order to secire some votes for the third 
* All's fair in politics !’ 

The Rev. Nathaniel Colver is now a warm politi- 
cal partisan. The following extract from a speech 
which he made in the New-England A. S. Conven- 
tion in 1837, shows how he felt and reasoned at that 
time. The reader can make his own comments, and 
draw his own inferences. 


party movement! 


* Sir, our weapons are spiritual, not carnal. While 
I honor the course pursued by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, J have no great faith in politicians, or in| 
patriotism, for the success of our cause. Strong as) 
patriotism or love of country may be, it is a fire that 
will burn out before our work is done. The trial of | 
the abolitionist will be severer than the trial of the; 
patriot. In this struggle, the fire of patrotism may 
all go out, but there isa spirit that will hold out, and 
that won't tire.’ 








A Sublime Sight. 

The editor of the Louisville (Ky ) Journal ex- 
claims in view of the whiz movements in the land— 

‘Oh! is it not glorious to see a mighty people shak- 
ing off the chains of despotism? Is it not sublime to 
see them rising up like a long imprisoned eagle, the 
rustle of whose wing announces the delight of liberty ?’ 

Query —Would it be glorious in his eyes to see the 
slaves of the South rising up and shaking off the 
chains of despotism? He continues his exutting 
strain— 

* Reform already stretches out her hand to cleanse 
the Capitol of its corruption, and strike the tyrant 
from his throne.’ 

Does it? Then we shall soon see an end to the 
slave auctions in Washington—coffles of slaves will 
cease to clank their chains in the ear of Congress— 
and all the abominations of slavery will be swept 








away! What else can Mr. Prentice mean? 
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ERATOR. 





Letter of George Bradburn. 

The lateness of the hour at whieh we received this 
letter, the pre-occupancy of our columns by other 
matter, and our absence from the city to attend some 
anti-slavery meetings, prevent our giving it a eritical 
examination this week. We areboth pained and sur- 
prised at the position taken by our respected friend 
Bradburn, and cannot but regard it as fatal to the in- 
tegrity of our enterprise. If historical facts may be 
relied on, no man in the nation has done more to ex- 
tend and perpetuate slavery than Gen. Harrison—no 
man is more hostile to the anti-slavery movement— 
and, certainly, he is now the pet candidate of south- 
ern slaveholders. How, then, our friend ean recon- 
cile it to his conscience, or his understanding, as a 
sound abolitionist, to give his vote in favor of the ele- 
vation of such a man to the high and responsible of- 
fice of chief magistrate of the United States, is to us 
inexplicable. We do not doubt the purity of his mo- 
tives, cr the sincerity of his convictions; but those 
If Harrison 
be elected, the slaveholding power will! sti!l rule this 


cannot make wrong right, or error truth. 


nation; and what does that power care for the ‘ nine- 
ty-nine interests’ of the country, or for the rights, 
liberties and prosperity of the people of the north? 
Nothing! It cannot do so, without committing sui- 
cide. Our friend says he has seen nothing but ‘ de- 
elamation and abuse * in what has been written by ab- 
olitionists against giving their votes to slavehulders 
and pro.slavery men! What is there of 
logic or sound argument in his own letter ? 


Is it so? 





Political Questioning. 
The following letter, written by our esteemed 
friend Francis Jackson, has been handed us for pub- 


lication. Mr. Davis has not thought proper to answer 


the questions proposed to him, and the true abolition- 
ists of this State should remember him, at the polls, 
aceordingly. Governor Morton, by his evasive reply 

last year, toa similar letter from Mr. Henshaw, and 

by bis refusal to sign the legislative resolutions or 
slavery, shewed himself alike wanting in moral cour- 

age. 

These men, ve believe, are both sinning against 
their consciences in this matter, in order to propitiate 
slaveholders, and to stand well with a subservient 
cabinet at Washington. 

Neither John Davis nor Marcus Morton should re- 
ceive the votes of the moral and conscientious portion 
of the electors. 

Letter to Hon. John Davis. 
Boston, Sept, 26, 1840. 
How. Joun Davis: 

Sir—Having long cherished a high respect for 
your private, professional and public character, it 
would afford me, and many of the electors of this 
Commonwealth, satisfaction to know your sentiments 
in regard to certain points connected with the great 
controversy between freedom and slavery in this 
country; so far, at least, as those sentiments may 
have relation to the duties of the chief magistrate of 
Massachusetts ; I would, therefore, respectfully in- 
quire— 

1. Whether you concur in opinion with the ‘ re- 
solves relating to slavery and the slave trade, and 
the admission of new States into the Union,’ passed 
at the last session of the Legislature of this Com- 
monwealth viz., that 

‘Whereas domestic slavery exists in the District 
of Columbia, under the express authority of Con- 
gress, which, at the time of the cession of the Dis- 
trict, re-enacted the slave code of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia: and whereas the sanction thus given to slave- 
ry and its continued tolerations at the seat of gov- 
ernment form a manifest violation by this nation of 
the first principles of justice, and have a tendency 
to corrupt the moral sense, and to lower the charac- 
ter of the whole people of the United States; and 
whereas this nation can have no higher interest be- 
fore God, or in the eyes of men, than the establish- 
ing of justice, and strengthening the just founda- 
tions of national honor; and whereas slavery in the 
District of Columbia, being thus a national concern, 
and involving national responsibility, it is the right 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to remon- 
strate against the common wrong and the degrada- 
tion of national character ; therefore, 

Resolved, That Congress ought to exercise its ac- 
knowledged power, in the immediate suppression of 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
via ; and whereas, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress has the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and between the sever- 
al States of the Union, in the exercise of which 
power, Congress inthe year 1808, abolished the 
fcreign slave trade; and whereas, a domestic slave 
trade, as unjustifiable in principle as the African 
slave trade, and scarcely less cruel and inhuman in 
practice, is now carried on between the several 
States ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the domestic slave trade between 
the several States ought to be abolished by Congress 
without delay. 

Resolved, That no new State ought to be admit- 
ted into the Union, whose constitution shall tolerate 
domestic slavery. 

Resolved, That our senators and representatives 

in Congress be requested to use their utmost efforts 
to give effect to the foregoing resolves,’ 
_ 2. Whether you are in favor of altering or repeal- 
ing all laws and constitutional provisions, if such 
there be, which require the citizens of Massachu- 
setts to assist in upholding slavery ? 

3. Whether you are in favor of repealing -any 
laws of this Commo: wealth which make a difference 
between its citizens, on the ground of complexion or 
cesce it ? 

1 need scarcely say, that [ neither claim the right, 
nor do [ desire to exact a pledge from you. I 
simply wish to know your present opinions upon 
subjects of high moral and political interest, in or- 
der to guide my own judgment as an elector. 

With great regard and esteem, 


FRANCIS JACKSON. 


Declining the Honer! 
The manner in which the friends of the third party 
movement have made their nominations has been, in 





many instances, very reprehensible—individuals hav- 
ing been selected, without consultation, who they had 
good reason to know would not consent to stand, and 
who are opposed toa separate political organization. 
The following letter from our early and tried friend, 
Josern Sourn wick, furnishes an instance im point : 


Third Party Nomination. 

A portion of the abolitionists having nominated 
James G. Birney as a candidate for President of the 
United States, and nominated me as an Elector, 
thereby identifying me as a supporter of Mr. Birney 
for that office, without my knowledge or consent, and 
in opposition to my wishes, I deem it necessary to 
express my disapprobation of the nomination of Mr. 
Birney, and the reasons why I cannot support him, 
that his friends may select some other person as an 
elector. I consider the nomination of Mr. Birney, 
by those who made it, as a virtual surrender of the 
great principles of human rights, identified as he 
is with a class of sectarians who yield to expediency 
the great principles on which the anti-slavery enter- 
prise was founded. Mr. Birney’s pecuniary sacrifices 
for the abolition of negro slavery have probably been 
greater than those of any other professing abolition- 
ist: yet his opposition to sustaining the equal rights 
of the human race prove him to be unworthy the 
support or suffrages of a free people, for the office 
to which he is nominated. 

In withholding my support of Mr. Birney, I wish 
also to be understood as being opposed to the elec- 
tion of Martin Van Buren and Win. Henry Harri- 
son, as I have for several years ceased to act with 
either of the two great political parties, and during 
that period have uniformly voted to place those in 
office, and those only, whom I judged qualified and 
prepared tocarry out the great principle,s of the 
equality of man. 

When a political party is organised to sustain the 
great principles necessary to effect the universal 
emancipation of the human family, and to restore all 
to just and equal rights, it will receive my su 
and until such an one is organised, I shall carry my 
nnti--slavery principles to the poils, and vote only 
‘or such as [ beleive to be fully. emancipated and 
wrepared to sustain a free government. 

JOSEPH SOUTHWICK. 

Boston, Oct. 27, 1840. 

Tenth District. 

The Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, a staunch friend of 
he Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and tone of 
is Vice Presidents, has been unanimously nominated 
y the Whigs as their candidate for Representative to 
re next Congress from the Tenth District. His elec- 
on, if the abolitionists in that District remain true to 
heir principles, is certain. 





Quarterly Meeting of the Essex County Society. 

The quarterly meeting of the Essex County 

Anti-Slavery Society was held in the first Congrega- 
tional meeting house, in Methuen, on Wednesday, | 
Oct. 16:h, 1840. Win. Bassett, President, in the | 
chair. The following persons were chosen a Business 

Committee, vin: Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston ; Ab- 

by Kelley, Millbury ; James P. Boyce, Lynn ; Jotun 

Rust, Jr., Methuen, and William Jenkins, Andover. 


Voted, That all persons present, or who may be 
present during our deliberations, who hold with us the 
doctrine of immediat ipation, be invited to take 
seats with us, and tke part in our deliberations. 
Voted, That the following persons be a commitiee 
on the roll—James P. Merrick, Methuen, and Jesse 
T. Harriman, Danvers. 





The business committee haying retired to prepare 
resolutions, the Recording Secretary read the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Austin Bearse, of Barnstable, made some stir- 
ring remarks on the subject of slavery. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, chairman of the business 
committee, presented the fullowing resolution, which, 
having been discussed by Messrs. Garrison, Boyce, 
Jenkins, Harriman, and Abby Kelley, was adopted : 


Resolved, That abolitionism does not consist in a 
name or a profession, but is practically carrying out 
the spirit of humanity at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances ; and that, therefore, those who assume 
the form, but deny the power of it, are enlisted on the 
side of the oppressor, and are more in the way of the 
slave's redemption than any other class in the coun- 
try. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Arrennoon Sesstox—2 o'clock. 

The chairman of the business committee reported 
the following resolutions, which excited a very inter- 
esting debate, and were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, it is by feeling each one his and her irdi- 
vidual responsibility, that we are to hope for a con- 
tinuance and increase of exertion in our cause—and as 
our cause is that of the whole people—and as its 
troths are su plain and simple that a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, may not err therein—therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend, and earnestly be- 
seech the friends of the cause, in the various sections 
of the county, as one measure for individual effort, 
the holding of meetings for the discussion of auti-sla- 
very principles and measures in all the various school- 
districts; and that reports, verbal or written, of the 
success of the measure, be transmitted to the next 
meeting of this Society. 

Resolved, That as Martin Van Buren and William 
Henry Harrison stand publicly committed on the 
side of slavery, and against the cause of human liber- 
ty, no abolitionist can vote for either of these men 
without an open and flagrant sacrifice of his prinei- 
ples 

Resolved, That the formation of a third political. 
party, by abolitionists, is to be deprecated as an un- 
wise, uncalled for, injurious movement—contrary to 
the original intentions and declarations of the friends 
of immediate emancipation—and not less chimerical 
than needless. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock in the evening. 

Evenine Session. 

The chairman of the business committee reported 
the following resolution, which gave rise to a long 
and animated discussion, Messrs. Garrison and Her- 
rick sustaining it, and Rev. Mr. Hoyt, of Methuen, 
(new organizationist,) and Rev. Mr. Sargent, (Bap- 
tist, who stands aloof from every anti-slavery society,) 
opposing it: 

Resolved, That ‘new organization’ is but another 
form of the American Union and Clerical Appeal 
conspiracy, to take the anti-slavery cause out of the 





hands of rue propre; and that all genuine aboli- 
tionists will reprobate and oppose it as the most dan- 
gerous form in which opposition to our cause is mani- 
fested. 

The Society adopted the resolution by a unanimous 
vote, 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
after Mr. Garrison had made a statement of his mis- 
sion to England : 

Resolved, That we highly deprecate the course ta- 
ken by the misnamed * World's Convention, in ex- 
cluding from its deliberations a part of the delegates 
from this couutry, on account of their sex, as an un- 
warrantable assumption of power and insulting to the 
good sense of the abolitionists of the United States ; 
and that we fully approve of the decision of Wim. 
Lloyd Garrison, and other delegates, in declining to 
take seats in that body, as being the most effectual 
mode of bearing their testimony against its arbitrary 
proceedings. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 

Witiram Basserr, President. 


James D. Brack, Sec. 





Middlesex County Convention. 
According to appointment, the friends of anti-sla- 
very in Middlesex County, met in convention, in 
Union ball, Groton, Mass. Oct. 14th, 1840. 


L.. Boutel! called the meeting to order, and, by vate 
of the meeting, acted as President pro tem. Daniel 
Needham was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

A committee was appointed to prepare resolutions, 
viz. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Silas Hawley, E. J. Woods. 
A committee was also appointed on nominations, con- 
sisting of the following individuals, viz. 8. Hawley 
and J. Cragin, who subsequently reported the names 
of the following gentlemen, as officers of the Conven- 
tion:—Dr. Amos Farnsworth, President; L. Boutell, 

rand J. Woods, Vice Presidents; George W. Bancroft, 
Secretary. 

The business committee reported the fullowing res- 
olutions, which, having been sustained in an animated 
manner by W. L. Garrison, Silas Hawley, and others, 
were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we deem it a mockery for abolition- 
ists to congregate together, and pass resolutions, un- 
less they are willing to live them out in their daily 
walk and conversation. 

Whereas, the cause in which we are engaged is, 
in contradistinction from all others, the cause of true 
republican freedom, and, as such, involves all that is 
good, whether it be in principle or policy, of both the 
great political parties now striving for the ascende ney 
in our country, while it sternly abjures their marked 
inconsistencies and gross injustice —therefore, 

Resolved, That those abolitionists, who, at the en- 
suing election, vote with either of said parties, with 
the plea of choosing the lesser evil, do most avanifest- 
ly choose nothing but the evils of those parties, while 
they refuse the good ofall. 

Resolved, That those abolitionists whe give their 
sufirages for Wm. Henry Harrison 0 Martin Van Bu- 
ren, will be guilty of building up with one hand, what 
they profess ty be tearing down with the other: and 
will greatly dishonor their profession. 

Resolved, That we are strongly ys mE to the or- 
ganization of a third political party by abolitionists, 
believing that it will prove detrimental to the purity 
and success of the anti-slavery couse. 

Resolved, That ‘new organization’ in the anti- 
slavery ranks ix but another uame for clerical domi- 
nation and sectarian exclusiveness ; assumes the form, 
but denies the power of abolition ; is hostile to the ge- 
nius of our enterprise ; and therefore should be op- 
posed by every friend of universal emancipation. 


In the evening, after an address from Mr. Garrison, 
the Convention adjourned sine die. 
AMOS FARNSWORTH,” Pres. 
Georce W. Baxcrort, Sec. 





Tne Life-Taking Principle 

We have copied into our Non-Resistance Depart- 
ment, from the last number of the Non-Resistant, an 
article on the tife-taking principle, showing in a clear 
and forcible manner that that principle is incorporated 
into every existing government on earth, without 
which such government would be powerless; and, 
therefore, that non-resistants, who hold to the inviola- 
bility of human life in all cases, or any other persons 
who are opposed to the shedding of human blood or 
to capital punis! ts, cannot consistently or lawfal- 
ly connect themselves with any government based on 
physical force, so far as to be instruments tn carrying 
out its pena. enactments. It is from the pen of Eu- 
mund Quincy. If our bro. Goodell can discern any 
defect in its reasoning, we siall be glad if he will 
point it out. 








Erraton. At the close of the letter addressed by 
M. V. Ball to Elizabeth Pease, on our first page, for 
‘with all their right,’ read * with all their might.’ 
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John Quincy Adams Counsel for the Amistad 
Captives. 

We learn with the highest gratification, that JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS has agreed to a the positi 
of leading counsel for tie Africans of the Amistad ay 
their final trial before the Supreme Court of the U. 
States. The trial will be had, this winter, during the 
It will be of unequalled inter- 
est, and will doubtless attract the attendance of per- 
sens from all parts of this country. Mr. Adams has 
notappeared in Court for more than thirty years. 
Venerable and illustrions as he is, from age, from his 
fearless character and from his eminent public servi- 
ces yet when we consider the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved in the case to the reputation <f our 
country, and te the great cause of freedom and right, 
we feel that noble as is the resolution of Mr. Adams 
to step forth, as from a generation that is gone, in 
defence of these oppressed men; yet in the eyes of 
America, of Europe, of posterity, and of all good men, 
he will gain, from his connexion with such a cause, 
far more than he will give. His appearance before 
that august tribunal will hereafter shine as the bright- 











session of Congress. 


est day in the life of the man whose history has been 
for half a century identified with his country’s. 





Hon. Thomas H. Morris. 

This fearless champivun of universal frecdom, whose 
reply to the pro-slavery speech of Henry Clay in the 
U.S. Senate has secured for him a long renown, has 
been abandoned by the democratic party in Ohio, for 
his firm adherence to genuine democracy ; but neither 
threats nor bribes, neither entreaties nor expostula- 
tions, ean induce him to cease from his advocacy of 
the anti-slavery cause. The Cincinnati Philanthro- 
pist says that he lately addressed a public meeting in 
that city, on the subject of slavery, which was listen- 
It adds that he 
was as good an abolitionist before the present excite - 
menton the slavery question as he is now. 


ed to with great apparent interest. 





Church, Ministry, and Sabbath Convention. 

The time for holding this Convention is erroneous- 
ly printed in the Call, Tuesday, tie 18th, instead of 
the seventeenth of Nuvember. We hope there will be 
a crowded attendance at this Convention, of persons 
of every religious persuasion, that in the discussion 
of the important subjects that will come up for inves- 
ligation, there may be the utmost variety of views ex- 
pressed, and thus light and truth be elicited. None 
but those who feel that they stand upon a sandy foun- 
The 


manner in which the proposed meeting has been no- 


dation willbe inimical to such an investigation. 


ticed by some of the religious presses will be shown 
hereafter. 





Report of the Boston Female A. 8S. Society. 

It would be altogether superfluous for us to call the 
special attention of our readers to the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
which we have the privilege to insert in our present 
number. Itdisplays that elasticity of spirit, strength 
of principle, energy and power of expression, and un- 
compromising regard for the integrity of the anti-sla- 
very cause, that characterize all the writings of Mrs, 


thapman. If, asthe seceders from it have declared, 


the Boston Female A. 8. Society no longer exists, we 
have at least demonstrative evidence that, ‘though 
dead, it yet speaketh "—and with a voice and in tones 
unsurpassed by any thing that is living. But the So- 
ciety is not dead, but full of life and vigor. Some of 
its members have died, and lie buried in the grave of 
sectarianism. 





Tribute of Respect. 

We have placed on our first page, an interesting 
account of a grand Soiree which has been given by the 
Paisley Temperance Society as a token of respect to 
Charles L. Remond, of this country, and our honored 
It will be observed 
that Mr. Remond was received with every demon- 


coadjuter George Thompson, 


stration of applause, notwithstanding the complexion 
of his skin. In fact, wherever he goes—in England, 
Scotland or Ireland—the literary, philanthropic and 
religious elite of those countries deem it a privilege to 
weleome Mr. Remond to their homes and hearts; and 
justly does he deserve this honorable treatment at 
their hands. Let Americans look at this, and blush 
In this 
country, Mr. Remond cannot be allowed to enjoy the 


at their own vulgarity and baseness of spirit. 


travellers in steam-boats or 
coaches, or admitted on terms of equality even in what 
So much for Ameri- 
can republicanism and ehristianity ! 


usual conveniences of 


is stvied ‘the house of God.’ 





TREAURERS’ ACCOUNT 
Of Money received into the Treasury of the Massachu- 
setts A. 8. Society, during the month of October. 


Lynn—James N Buffuin, $10 00 
Danvers Mills—Job Tyler, 109; 8 D> Black, 
200; Charles Benjamin, 50c.; A P Black, 
100. 
West Wrentham—A. 8. Soc. Sarah Heaton, 
Forboro’—Betsey Borden 269; Mrs. 8 Daniels 
310; Nehemiah Carpenter, 121. 
West Brookfield—by J M Fiske, 
S. Weymouth—weekly con. by E Pratt, 
Atilebora’ do do Miss Read, 
Plymouth do do Wm P Ripley, 
Dedham do do E G Ford, 
Dover—a donation from Rev. John Parkman, 
New Bedford—weekly con. Mary T Congdon, 
W. Roxbury do do Louisa Allen, 
Andover—weekly con. Sarah Dinsmore 85c ; 
Persis Holt te; R H Foster 110. 
Newton Upper Falls—AS Society by Miss E H 
Pettee, 
Worcester—from managers of A 8 Fair holden 
there Oct. 7, 8, and 0. 
do in Springfield, 
Weekly Contributions, 
Collections by Wm. M. Chace. 
Collection at Worcester meeting, 22 25; Jolin 
8 Brown, North Attleboro’, 600; Nathan 
aid Sarah Heaton, Franklin, 500; Samuel 
May, Leicester, 300; Betsey Brooks, 25c.; 
James Lewis, Waltham, 300; Sally Wads- 
worth, 3 HL Whitney, and one other, 75c; 
cash, 50¢.; Moses Sawin, Southboro’, 3 00; 
Abigail Fulsom, Boston, 100; Effingham L 
Capron, Uxbridge, 1 00; Joshua Coolidge Jr. 
Watertown, 200; John Mirick, Princeton, 
200; Wm H Humphrey 100; Dana New- 
ton, 100; Mr. Ray, Nantucket, 200; Win. 
L. Hitchcock, 100; John R. Morse, 100; 
A. Frier, 1 00+ cash 323; Emmer Albee, 
Attleboro’, 2.00; Sophia Janes, Springfield, 
3.00; cash, 26c. 
Sherburne—Amory L Babcock, 
Salem—weekly con by Lydia Dean, 
Nantucket—J P Nicholson, 500 ; P Folger, 
500; weekly con by Eliza Barney, 38 53. 
Weymouth do do by Richards, 
Wrentham—Harriet Bixby—pledge at Worces- 
ter Convention, 
Dorchester—weekly con J V Marshall, 
Lynn—weekly con Sarah Alley, 6 27; Mere 
T Buffum, 539; MC Hallowell, 197; Ruth 
Ann Estes, 2 10; Eliza Boyce, 4 28; Harriet 
Tapley, 298; SusannaS Bassett, 966; Har- 
riet C Houghton, 73c., Rachael Cogswell, 
Tbe. 
West Rorbury—wecekly con Louisa Allen, paia 
to J A Collins, 
Boston—weekly con A W Weston, 500; M 
A W Johnson, 1 50; Sarah Southwick, 5 35 ; 
-M W Chapman, 1 37; collection at monthly 
concert Oct. 26. 1 46; , 
Cambridgeport—mouthly col. by Miss Farwell, 
Dancers New Mills —Jas. D. Black, 
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$573 56 
HENRY G CHAPMAN, 
Treas. Mass. 4. 8. Society. 
Boston, Oct. 27th 1849. 





ARSE SETAE IED IS 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

There will be a Convention of the friends of imme- 
diate and universal emancipation holden in Milford, 
N. H, on Fripay, Nov. 13th, to promote the cause of 
humanity by exerting a continued influence in behalf 
of those measures which have tong. Dose in successful 
operation, and are destined to work the speedy over- 
throw of slavery. 

The friends of the anti-slavery cause are respectful- 
ly invited to be present. : 

Our brother Wm. Lloyd Garrison will be present, 
and will give a lecture on the subject on the evening 
previous (Nov. 12) to the day of the Convention. 

Other able advocates are expected to be in atten- 
dance at the meeting. 4 

EZEKIEL MILLS, Chairmon of Com. 

Milford, Oct. 22d, 1840. 
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For the Liberator. 
AUCTION. 
* Every man has his price.’ 

Auction! auction! Ring the bell! 

Raise the banner—shout the ery ! 
Bodies, souls of men to sel!— 

Bargains! bargains! Come and buy ! 
Titles given that cannot fail ; 
Terms made known at place of sale. 


First, we sell at Washington, 
Near the nation's crowded hall, 
Lo! adark American, 
Mounts the platfurm—sound the eall ! 
Bidders, bidders, what for him, 
Sound in body, wind and limb ? 


Strip him, feelhim, view him nigh, 
Faultless form, and temper mild : 
Al! methinks his searching eye 
Tells of Nature's noble child; 
Glistening now with grief untold, 
Anxious where he may be sold. 


Going for a thousand! one — 
Going !—one, two—going!—gone ! 
Thus the deed of wrong is done! 
Thus the poor man’s lot is drawn : 
Toil and pain, till life is o’er, 
On some distant, sickly shore. 


Sell his wife and children now, 
Wrest the parent's rights away ! 
Break the solemn marriage-vow, 
Take from each their staff and stay ; 
Sundered, banished, sad and lone, 
Desolate to toil and moan. 


Bell the church! For what? for gold? 
Ay, for gold, and pride, and power. 
Sell the priests! Ali! some are sold— 
Where ?—At Rome—at Baltimore. 
Pope and Conference, both akin, 
Grant indulgences to sin. 


Go to Philadel phia—name 
Honored onthe sacred page ; 
Yielding now to Slavery’s claim, 
Crowonless in the * martyr age.’ 
Pass the mob's last scene, and say, 
Did th’ Assembly tell them nay ? 


Shall we make an auction here ? 
Who will Presbyterians buy ? 
They have sold themselves, I fear, 
Buying present peace too high ; 
Yielding up their moral power 

For the qniet of an hour. 


Auction! auction! for the whigs, 
Brought to market first by Cray; 

Sold at Harrisburgh like pigs, 
Penn'd and pledged to slavery ; 

Pledged as firmly not to fail 


As Van Buren’s previous salo. 


Sale confirmed, and bond renewed, 
Done at Alexandria; 
Wesster to the multitude 
Signs and barters them away ! 
Witness for New England's son, 
Masters Preston, Crittendon ! 


Fittest place for deed like this, 

Place where other slaves are sold; 
Some with darker skin than his, 

But with spirits uncontrolled : 
They, with souls that none can tame ; 
He, reserving but the frame. 


See him ‘cabin'd, eribb'd, confin'd,’ 
Ye who thought him great of soul, 
Yielding up his powerful mind 
‘To the tyrant’s base control : 
Sold on credit—given away 
For a price they cannot pay. 


Auction! anction! Something new! 
Abolitionists—who'll buy, 
On condition they are true 
To Van Buren, Tip and Ty ? 
Second quality—some names 
Bartered low for party claims. 


Sold for life, or by the hour— 
No reserve, unless deceived ; 
No reserve of moral power— 
Actions, more than words, believed ; 
Some dispos'd in private trade 
On commission, sold by Stave. 


Some true patriots none will buy, 
In the church and ministry— 
Field and shop—their price too high— 
“Tis the slave's full liberty ; 
Tempt them not with party gold, 
Place or power—they won't be sold. 
Connecticut. 


S.H. M. 





From the Monthly Miscellany. 
ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY SON. 


The following lines were addressed by the writer 
to a clerical friend, on the death of his onlyson. As 
it may be supposed, from the initials, that they are 
taken from a volume of poems just published, we 
deem it proper to say that they bave never before 
been printed.—Ep. 

I cannot make him dead ! 
His fair sunshiny head 

Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 

The vision vanishes—he is not there ! 


I walk my parlor floor, 
And, through the open door, 
1 hear a footfall on his chamber stair ; 
I'm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there! 
I thread the crowded street :— 
A satchell'd lad I meet, 
With tho same beaming eyes and colored hair; 
And, as he's running by, 
Fotlow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 


I know, hia face is hid 
Under the ceffin lid; 
Closed are his eyes ;—cold is his forehead fair. 
My hand that marble felt ; 
O'er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 


I cannot make him dead! 
When passing by the bed, 
* So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly 

Before the thought comes that—he is not there ! 
When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 

With my first breathing of the morning air, 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 

Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there ! 


When, at the day's calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 

I'm with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying 

For our boy's spirit, though—lre is not there ! 
Not there !—Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to Wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast off dress, 

Is but his wardrobe locked ;—he is not there ! 


He lives !—In all the past 





He lives; nor, to the last, 


Of seeing him again will I despair ; 
In dreams I sce him now; 
And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, ‘ Thou shalt meet me there !' 


Yes! we all live to God ! 
Farurr, thy chastening rod, 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Mecting at thy right hand, 
“Twill be our heaven to find that—he is there! 


J.P. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 


From the Non-Resistant. 
The Life-taking Principle. 


Many persons do not seem to understand what 











non-resistants mean when they say that the civil gov- 
ernments of the world, as now constituted, are based 
upon the life-taking principle. Eventhe astute Wm, 
Goodell cannot perceive the necessary connexion be- 
tween the two propositions of a belief in the sacred- 
ness of human life, and a conscientious refusal to take 
part in existing governments. He is indeed sagacious 
enough not to commit himself upon this principle— 
but he affirms that many persons receive the doctrine 
of the inviolability of life, who never dream of any 
such consequences ax we deduce, flowing from it.— 
Though we have expressed fully our views on this 
subject formerly, still we believe it to be necessary to 
reaffirm and republish first principles and their neces- 
sary consequences again and again, until men’s minds 
become familiarized to them, and willing to embrace 
them. 

When non-resistants say that civil government, as 
now existing, rests on the life-taking principle, they 
do not mean that it rests on the war-principle, or the 
capital punishment principle. They know perfectly 
well that governments may exist which shall have 
renounced both these principles—indeed, they know 
that such have existed which have renounced the 
practice of taking life as a punishment for crime. 
Though a government which shall have divested it- 
self of these vicious elements in its constitution 
would be a vast improvement on any that had pre- 
ceded it, still aman who received in a sincere heart 
the faith of the divine value of the life of man, could 
take no part in its organization until it had undergone 
a more radical reformation, The ‘laboring point,” 
(to borrow a phrase from mechanies,) in the machinery 
of government, is the right to destroy human life; 
but that point is not to be found in the array of ar- 
mies, nor at the scaffold—but just where the hand of 
the peace-oflicer comes in contact with the offender 
against the laws or the party before a judicial tribunal 
who is adjudged to be in the wrong. Civil govern- 
ment depends on the right to take life, because it 
could not exist a day, in its present shape, unless the 
executive officer were empowered to put to death any 
person who should resist legal process, and be justified 
in it. The only reason why this resort to the ulti- 
mate argument of governments is not more frequently 
vbtruded upon our notice, is, that the principle is so 
well understood, and the power opposed to the indi- 
vidual offender so overwhelming, that, asa general 
thing, he submits in despair to his fate without resist- 
ance. Ifa man have violated the laws of the land, 
and the officer of justice attempt to arrest him, and he 
resist, it is the duty of the officer, according to the 
commission he holds from the State, to secure him at 
all hazards, and to call in the aid of the by-standers, 
and, if needs be, the military. If the criminal kill 
him, it is murder, and the act would be without mer- 
cy expiated on the gallows ;—if he kill the criminal, 
it is a justifiable action, a laudable one, for which he 
would receive the thanks and applause of the commu- 
nity. So in civil cases, where an action is brought 
and judgment obtained against a defendant, an execu- 
tion issues against him, and is placed in the hands of 
an officer, to be levied upon his property, or in most 
countries, in default of property, his body. If he re- 
sist this process, the officer is bound to serve it and 
satisfy it atany cost. If the defendant should collect 
and arm his friends, and set the law at defiance, it 
would be the duty of the officer to call on the sheriff 
to summon the whole force of the county to his assist- 
ance—and should that not be sufficient, the sheriif 
must appeal to the Governor, whose duty it would be 
to come to the rescue of the majesty of the laws 
with the whole military foree of the State. All this 
actually took place last year in New-York. Mr. Van 
Rensseluer, of Albany, sued his tenants for rent, (one 
of the simplest and most common actions at law,) and 
they, being many, refused to allow process to be 
served. The Sheriff called out the posse, and, that 
not being enough, the Governor put on foot a large 
body of militia, for the due execution of the laws. And 
had not the recusants submitted to the threatened 
compulsion, a battle must have been the result, and 
blood to any necessary amount poured out. 

This is what we mean when we say that the life- 
taking principle is the vital principle of existing civil 
governments. Without it, they could not exist a mo- 
ment as now organized. This power is the guardian 
power of existing institutions. Although it is gene- 
rally unseen, it is ever present, and whenever an 
emergency occurs, which demands its interposition, 
And it is 
according to the certainty of the due performance of 
its functions by this conservative and vindictive prin- 


it soon reveals itselfand claims its victim. 


ciple, that the value of different civil governments is 
generally estimated. 

Now whence do the governments of this country 
derive this power of taking life at their discretion, 
whenever they deem it necessary ? The Constitutions 
of the U. States and of the several States refer the 
origin of all their powers to the people. Whatever 
authority is not delegated to the U. States is reserved 
tothe single State. Whatever is not given to the sin- 
gle State, is reserved to the individual. If there be 
a principle of government—an axiom of state—in this 
country, it is that the government, either general or 
state, possesses no powers which it does not derive from 
the people, and only the people. And what is the 
people but the individuals who inhabit the land? And 
how can these individuals impart to others’ powers 
which they do not themselves possess ? The men who 
framed the Constitutions of the governments would 
have scouted the idea that the creatures which they 
had made were possessed of any powers which did 
not inhere in themselves; the millions who uphold 
The 
question, then, finally resolves itself, as we apprehend, 
into this—has each individual the right to take life in 
defence or as a punishment for injury done to him as 


them at this day would scoff at the idea now. 


an individual, at his discretion? If he possesses this 
right, then of course he may invest others with pow- 
er it for him. If he do net, then 
it seems to us ‘to follow, as the night the day,’ that 
he cannot impart it to any one else. 

The people are the sovereigns in this country. Con- 
stitutions are but the commissions which they give to 
their ministers, bestowing upon them a certain share 
of their own prerogatives, to be exercised according 
to certain limitations, which may be altered or revoked 
attheir pleasure. Every man who votes at the polls 
appears there in his sovereign capacity, and touches 
with his paper sceptre the men whom he chooses to 
exercise for him his sovereign attributes, according to 
the public commission which he has sanctioned. The 
right to make war, issue Jetters of marque, and inflict 
capital punishment, are among these delegated pow- 
ers; and behind all, and above all, is the power to 
take life at discretion when necessary for the exertion 
of these powers—and the virtual pledge to sustain 
them in the discharge of their duties by his own good 
right arm Therefore it is, that non-resistants can- 
not vote for legislative or executive officers—because 
they deny that tley possess the sovereign powers 
which they are called upon by that act to impart to 
others. They have abdicated their throne, discrown- 
ed their heads, laid their sceptre at the fi | of 
the Most High; and devoting themselves to the dis- 


to exercise 


tet, 





covery and obedience of His laws, they have renounced 
all authority to make laws for their equal brethren. 
This we hold to be the true theory of our institutions, 
and it should be keptin sight in all discussions on this 
subject, that the responsibilities involved may not he 
shifted from human souls to lifeless abstractions. And 
here we must say, that we were astonished to hear 
our respected friend William Ladd, at the Non-Resis- 
lance meeting, attempt to excuse his voting, while he 
holds to the sacredness of Ife, by comparing it to the 
choice of a slave between a good and a bad master, 
Friend Ladd, 


when he votes at the polls, is net a slave choosing a 


Hia comparison is entirely a false one. 


master, but a master appointing a servant—and a ser- 
vant invested by him with the power of life and death 
among others (which he repudiates,) according to the 
restrictions of the Constitution or commission which 
describes the office, which instrument, with all its 
fighting clauses, friend Ladd endorses and sanctions 
when he appoints a man to act for him according to it. 

We have reason to complain of the way in which 
We 
say, that as long as the governments of this country 


this question has been treated by our opponents. 


are based on the principle which now sustains them, 
we can take no part in them, either as masters or ser- 
vants. They erect a castle in the air, which they call 
a government, which has no existence, and never 
had, but in their own imaginations, and then assume 
that the government of this country is such a govern- 
ment, and may be rightfully sustained. We can, and 
we do, conceive of an organization of societyuniting 
all the advantages with none of the vices of the exist- 
ing arrangements—and such a government we are 
ready to support; but we do aver, that the eristing 
government of this country, the Federal and State, 
as defined in the Constitutions, is not sucha govern- 
ment. 
for a legislative or exeeutive officer, whose duties are 


And we do further aver, that whoever votes 


defined by the Constitution of the U. States, or of any 
State, docs consent to whatever that officer does in 
the discharge of those duties—be it hanging, shooting, 
or fighting—and that he does sanction every principle 
contained in such Constitution at the time he casts his 
ballot. And we do protest against the system of men- 
tal reservations, worthy of the college of St. Omers, 
with which some persons seek to reconcile their love 
of power with their sense of duty. 
if they may be called such, which were urged, by abo- 


The arguments, 


litionists, too, to persuade Gerrit Smith to accept the 
third party nomination for Governor of New-York, 
would have done no discredit to Jesuitism in its most 
palmy estate. We trust that beloved brother will yet 
see the danger of smothering the promptings, if not 
the convictions, of his own soul, in this great matter, 
and that he will beware lest he barter away his eter- 
nal birth-right, without receiving even a mess of pot- 
tage in exchange. 

Non-resistants deal with facts, not with imagina- 
tions. They find themselves in a country governed 
by the majority of the people, through certain instru- 
mentalities. They inquire whether the powers this 
They find 
the life-taking principle pervading its Constitution as 
dictated by the people themselves. Rejecting this 
principle, as false and wicked, they see that they ean- 
not hold offices which are invested with this power, 
or appoint others to hold them; for they see, that in 
voting for a person to fill an office, they vote for him 
to fill the office as it is defined in the Constitution, and 
not as they can imagine it to be filled in some Utopia 
of theirown devising. Especially do they see that 
they cannot hold an office, or appoint another to fill it, 
which requires the exercise of unlawful power, be- 
cause they make the mental reservation that they 
will not exert this power, if elected to the office, or do 
not mean to appoint others, when they vote for them 
to doit, when its exercise is the very object for which 


government claims are legitimate or not. 


the office was created, and the holder must swear to 
exert it. For these reasons we hold that non-resistants 
are consistent in refusing to hold offices or to vote un- 
der the existing Constitutions of this country. And 
for the same reasons do we hold those persons who 
believe in the inviolability of human life, or even in 
the sinfulness of all war, are inconsistent with their 
professed principles when they either hold offices 
themselves, or elect others to hold them, which have 
been created by the sovereign people, and so defined 
in the Constitutions, for the very purpose of taking 
life, and of making war, whenever they think the 
good of the country demands it.—r. q. 





From the New-York Observer. 
Non-Resistance Society. 


The ‘New England Non-Resistance Society’ 
had anannual meeting, Sept. 27. Such things at- 
tract so little notice here, that [should have known 
nothing of the meeting, had not Mr. Ladd, agent of 
the Peace Society, been passing through the place, 
and sent anaccount of the proceedings to the Chris- 
tian Mirror. When he entered, they were discuss- 
ing the resolution: 


‘That it is contrary to the essential spirit and fun- 
damental principles of Christianity, to the prompt- 
ings of human nature, and destructive to the best in- 
terests of individuals and communities, for man to 
take the life of man fur any canse whatever. 


This led to a debate about ‘human nature,’ and 
of course about ‘ Arminianism, Transcendentalism, 
and all kinds of radicalism.’ Finally, the word 
‘better’ was inserted before ‘promptings,’ and the 
resolution passed. This occupied the afternoon. 
The evening was spent in resolving, 


That all existing human governments are based on 
the life-taking, war-making principle, as essential to 
their existence, and they are therefore wrong; and 
no person believing in the inviolability of buman life 
and the sinfulness of war, can be identified with them 
as electors or office-holders, without guilt.’ 


The next morning a resolution was offered, 


*Thatin payment of taxes and fines to the existing 
governments of this or any other country, non-resist- 
ants do not thereby sanction, and are not responsible 
for, the acts of government.’ 


This was debated at intervals during the day and 
evening, and finally laid on the table, undecided. 
It is easy to stay away from the polls and keep out 
of office, but not very easy to avoid paying taxes 
and fines. The non-resistants want an excuse for 
doing like other people in respect to them; but it 
proved more than a day’s work to make one. 

The substance of another resolution was, ‘that 
all ministers and churches which support existing 
governments, attempt to dethrone Christ.’ This 
passed, Mr. Ladd thinks, with his ‘solitary No,’ 
‘Miss Folsom offered a resolution, censuring the 
anti-slavery women who had set the example of 
making articles for the Bunker Hill Monument Fair, 
which was rejected by acclamation, without debate.’ 

‘The zeal and self-sacrifice of the members’ in 
raising funds ‘ was surprising.’ The recording sec- 
retaries were women, and women were put on the 
committees. Only one woman made a set speech, 
‘and the ladies took very little part in the debate, 
but employed themselves in knitting, sewing, em- 
broidering, &c. Miss Kelley dropped a word or 
two on the occasion, and Miss Folsom twice, in all 
not exceeding five minutes.’ ‘The rules of decorum 
were broken only two or three times’ during the 
meeting. On the whole, if Mr. Ladd were asked 
whether the Society were likely to do more good or 
hurt, he would answer, ‘nol much of either,’ 

But it seems, the leaders have another enterprise, 
to which the Non-Resistance Society is not adapt- 
ed, and for which they need another organization. 
After the close of the second afternoon meeting, the 
audience remained, by request, and appointed a 
committee, with power to call a ‘Convention, for 
the purpose of examining into the present organi- 
zation of the se/f-styled church, ministers, the ane 
vation of the Sabbath, forms and ceremonies.’ All 
these, then, are to be attacked by a convention call- 
ed for that express object ; and all forces that can, 
are to be mustered and combined for that 
This opens the way for a formal alliance with the 
most bitter and avowed enemies of Christianity. 
If the party lives long enough to complete the 
changes in its character and relations which are 
now in progress and fast maturing, it will become 
as thoroughly and undeniably infidel, as any party 
that ever existed. 

There has been a movement in New-Hampshire, 
which may prove important. A committee of a 
Convention of Congregational and Presbyterian 





ministers, which was held at Concord last January, 





has addressed a letter to the southern churches on 
the subject of slavery. They first shake off the re- 
proach, which has been slanderously fastened upon 
many of them, of being ‘pro-slavery’ and _ state, 
briefly, some of the principal reasons which have 
kept ministers from taking part in the late excite- 
ments on that subject. They next express their 
views on slavery and the duty of slaveholders. 
These are substantially the same that have always 
prevailed among the ministers, churches, and indeed 
the whole people of New-England. The letter may 
do something to allay suspicion at the south, and to 
make peace at home. A similar proceeding in 
Maine, by the appointment of the General Confer- 
ence, last year, has nearly, if not quite, put an end 
to all contention on this subject among the clergy 
and churches of that State. If the New-Hampshire 
movement proves equally successful, much good will 
be done. Yours, truly, . ke 


MISCELLANY. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Decline of the Drama. 
Lonpon, Sept. 3, 1840. 


The drama seems to be ina transition state at 
present, and many are the schemes which pass 
through the minds of interested parties for the re- 
storation of its former splendor. But the fate of the 
old Drama is inevitably sealed. Theatres are ev- 
erywhere closing, their managers daily becoming 
bankrupts, and the unfortunate beings who have fig- 
ured upon the stage, are plunged into the very depths 
of misery and privation. The two patent theatres, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, do not pay even 
the interest of their present debts. Yet never was 
there a more Shakspearian age of literature. New 
editions of Shakspeare succeed one another with pro- 
voking rapidity, and new commentaries—new plates 
—new glossaries—all attest some extraordinary in- 
terest in our National Poet, to be accounted for, re- 
verentially, only as we account for the equally ex- 
traordinary increase of Bibles without a correspond- 
ing increase of faith. Men of talent—of great learn- 
ing, and high renown—such as Coleridge, and 
Thomas Carlyle, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewers, following the example of Schlegel, 
make quite a moral and intellectual oracle of Shaks- 
peare, and professing to take the lead in the regen- 
eration of humanity, they select their texts from the 
Bard of Avon as the personification of all that they 
regard supremely excellent, they even say ‘ divine.’ 
Such men have a certain influence in the literary 
circles, and the booksellers supply the demand which 
is thus created. But the Drama is going down, not- 
withstanding. And if mankind are to be regenera- 
ted by such men as Shaskpeare, (as the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine maintains,) the symptoms of this 
desirable change are by no means favorable at the 
present day. 

There are many reasons why the Drama should 
decline in England, as society improves in taste and 
morals. In the first place, the theatres of England 
are very profane places, more so than those of any 
other European country. The saloons are more 
filled with, and made the rendezvous of abandoned 
women, and all round the boxes is a Cyprian walk 
like the Boulevard des Italiens, or Place de la Bourse 
at Paris. Nor can this be prevented without a ru- 
inous sacrifice, were the manager ever so morally 
disposed. Braham attempted it at the St. James’ 
theatre, and failed. The ‘ladies’ not only still pre- 
serve the rights of promenade, but many of them are 
honored with places on the free-list with the gentle- 
men of the press, to act as lures or decoy-birds to 
the worshippers of Avon’s Bard. In the Parisian 
theatres it is not so; for the utmost propri- 
ety is there observed, and modesty never offended. 
Every female at a French theatre has a male attend- 
ant, appears like a modest woman, and is treated as 
one. ‘The corruption of the Protestant theatres is a 
remarkable circumstance, but it is not the only cause 
of the decline of the Drama, for even in France the 
same decline is perceptible. 

The second and most probable cause of the de- 
cline of the Drama is the increasing love of peace, 
and its accompanying refinements, which character- 
izes modern times. Tragedy, or the higher order of 
dramatic representation, is becoming more and more 
offensive to delicate minds. The barbarous man- 
ners and heroic exploits of our ancestors—the chiv- 
alrous adventures of haughty barons and supercilious 
chiefs—the constant appeal to murderous weapons 
to terminate quarrels and administer justice—the 
intrigues, plots, mines and countermines of ambi- 
tious or avaricious monsters—together with constant 
and blasphemous appeals to the Deity,—which are 
generally the central points of interest.in a legiti- 
mate draima,—cease to give pleasure to the human 
mind, when the war of blood and fierce passion has 
subsided into the intellectual and moral warfare of 
words and arguments. For this very reason, tragi- 
cal representations must give way, and experience 
the fate of gladiatorial combats, and bull and cock 
fights, as having a tendency to sanctify violence by 
clothing it in authority, and making its agents the 
objects of public admiration. 

















Auspicious Union of Catholic and Protestant in 
the North—Tee-total Procession. On 'Tuesday week, 
the members, a majority of them, of the Coleraine 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic ‘Total Abstinence 
Societies, marched in procession through the town 
of Coleraine, and proceeded to Portstuart and Port- 
rush, with sashes, ribbons, medals, &c., accompa- 
nied by fifes and drums. On the whole, (consider- 
ing that both parties were united,) the sight was 
gratifying, as the procession was composed chiefly 
of those who had been formerly the victims of in- 
temperance to a great degree. Party-spirit, once 
fostered and cherished by them, had lost its spell, 
and Roman Catholic and Protestant linked arm in 
arm. In the evening a soiree was given in the 
Town Hall, which was well filled—the President of 
the Protestant Total Abstinence Society in the 
chair. After tea and other refreshments, the meet- 
ing was addressed by Messrs. R. Magee and G. V. 
Robinson, Thomas Boyle, Esq., and others, and after 
a pleasant evening, the company separated, gratified 
by the proceedings.— Derry paper. 











ITEMS. 


News py tue Acavia. The Acadia, which ar- 
rived at this port on Saturday in 12 days and 17 hours 
from Liverpool, brings news fifteen days later. We 
have room but for little. 

The obstinacy of Mehemet Ali has resulted ina 
war which may involve all Europe. The cannon of 
the allied powers are already heard in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

_Beyroot has been destroyed by Commodore Na- 
vier. 
, The insurrection among the troops in Portugal has 
been suppressed. 

The British expedition has reached China, and de- 
om the ports ef the Becca Tigris, and were pro- 
ceeding immediately to destroy @anton. 


Unirersalist Anti-Slavery Convention.—The call for 
an Anti-Slavery Convention of Universalists, with an 
accompanying Address, came to hand too late for this 
week's paper. It shall appear next week. It is pro- 
— that the Convention shall be holden in Lynn, on 

Vednesday, the 18th of November.—Christian Free- 
man. 


Slaver Catharine. 1n discharging the cargo into the 
custom-house stores, under the direction of the Brit- 
ish Cansul, there have been found one hundred and 
fifty-one pairs of iron manacles for the feet of the 
slaves.—.V Y. American. 


Negroes Executed. Henry and Don Louis, two 
slaves belonging to Mr. Augustin Guedry, of the 
Parish of Lafayette, and connected in the late attempt 
at insurrection, have been apprehended, tried, found 
guilty and executed.—.¥. O. Picayune. 


Gov. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, has appointed 
Thursday, Nov. 19, to be observed as a day of Thanks- 
giving in that State. 


Elewel.-yn Tarbox, a passenger on board the 
schooner Pilgrim, from Thomaston, Me. for New-Or- 
leans, fell overboard, off Cape Hatteras, and was 
drowned. 


A mate of a vessel, lying at one of the Southwark 
wharves, in Philadelphia, was suffocated, in the eab- 
in of the vessel, on Sunday, with charcoal gas. 


Mosite. The total number of inhabitants in the 
eity of Mobile, according to the returns of the Mar- 
shal, is 12,700. That of Baldwin county, 2955 —Mo- 
bile Register. 


Sutrs or War. The London Times says the 
French are now building fourteen 100 gun ships, 9 
of 90 guns, and 20 frigates. 


Population of New-Orleans.—First Municipalty 
52,000 ; Second do. 21,023; Third do. 20,168. Total 
102,191. 


In Ireland the repeal excitement seems increasing. 
No fewer than five of the Dublin Aldermen had an- 
nounced themselves as repealers, 





Church, Ministry, and Sabbath Convention. 

A numerous meeting of the friends of Universal Re- 
form was held on Thursday, the 24th of Sept. 1840, 
in the Chardon Street Chapel, Boston, for the purpose 
of considering the expediency of ealling a Convention 
to examine the validity of the views which generally 
prevail in this country as to the divine appointment 
pol the first day of the week as the Christian Sabbath, 
and to inquire into the origin, nature and authority of 
the institutions of the Ministry and the Church, as now 
existing. Edmund Quincy was appointed Chairman, 
and Maria W. Chapman Secretary. Jt was unani- 
mously agreed upon, that such a Convention should 
be held during the present autumn. Edmund Quin- 
cy, Maria W. Chapman, A. Bronson Alcott, Thank- 





ful Southwick, and John A. Collins, were appointed 
a Committee to issue a Call, specifying the time, place, 
and purposes of the meeting. 
EPMUND QUINCY, Chairman. 
Maria W. Cuarman, Secretary. 


CALL. 

In compliance with the instructions of the meeting 
above mentioned, the undersigned have appointed 
Tuesday, the 18th of November next, asthe time, and 
the Chardon Street Chapel in Boston, as the place of 
the proposed Convention; and we do hereby most 
earnestly and affectionately invite all persons, who 
feel an interest in the momentous questions which it 
is the object of the Convention to discuss, to assem- 
ble at the time and place appointed, that we may be 
helped to aright decision by a full and free discussion. 

Institutions called the Sabbath, the Ministry and 
the Church exist in our midst. 
good or for evil, is mighty. 
portance to the progress cf truth to ascertain whether 


Their influence, for 
It is of the highest im- 


their claims to a Divine ordination be indeed valid, 
or whether they be but inventions and traditions of 
men. When a Divine origin is asserted for the obser- 
vation of a particuler day as holy time, and when cer- 
tain persons claim to be invested with peculiar spirit- 
ual powers over the souls of men, by virtue of a com- 
mission emanating from heaven itself, the inquiry 
into the truth or falsehood of these claims is one ot 
the most important and interesting in which the hu- 
man mind can engage. 

It is for the purpose of ascertaining, by the compar 
ison of various views, and the consideration of argu- 
ments on both sides of these questions, what is the true 
Sabbath, Church and Ministry, that this Convention 
is called. Truth is eternal and immutable, and can 
never be endangered by discussion. If the institu- 
tions in question have indeed the Divine authority 
which they claim, they will be but the more firmly 
established in the hearts of the people by a full exam- 
if, 


on the contrary, they should be found, on careful in- 


ination of the foundation upon which they rest. 


quiry, to be but human inventions, and that, conse- 
quently, the corruptions, abuses, and spiritual tyranny 
which have ever attended them, are but their legiti- 
mate results, the glory of God and the good of man 
demand that their actual character should be exposed, 
and their power forever destroyed. If the opinion 
in the general mind which assents to the institutions 
of the Sabbath, the Church and the Ministry, as now 
existing, be founded in truth, it can never be shaken; 
if it be not, it is time that it should be superseded by 
the true idea of the Sabbath, the Church and the Min- 
istry as it exists in the mind of God, if we may attain 
to such knowledge. The coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth must, of necessity, be mightily hastened 
or retarded by the reception of true or of false ideas 
with respect to these important instrumentalities, 
We, therefore, most cordially invite all who have 
any thing to say on these vital topies to come to our 
assembly, and utter the word thatis given them. Es- 
pecially do we invite and urge those who hold the 
prevalent opinions on these subjects, to come up and 
We 
hope to see persons there assembled of every variety 


give their reasons for the faith that is in them. 
of opinions. Our object is not the propagation of any 
particular views on any or all of these subjects, but 
simply the discovery of trath. 

As the three or four days which we can remain to 
gether at any one time will, of course, be insufficient 
for the full consideration of the subjects which will call 
us together, it is proposed to continue the Con- 
vention by adjournment, from time to time, until 
these matters shall have been thoroughly sifted, and 
the truth, if possible, elicited. 

It may be proper to state that we believe this Con- 
vention to have been designed by the meeting which di- 
rected it t+» be called, merely as an opportunity for 
the freest discussion and interchange of opinions, and 
the foundation of any organization for the propagation 
of the views which may prevail was not contemplated. 
The decisian, however, of this, and of every other 
particular incident to the meeting, will of course 
be in the hands of the Convention for its final dis- 


posal. 
Edmund Quincy, — Mehitable Haskell, 
Maria W. Chapman, Joseph A. Wall, 
John A. Collins, John O. Wattles, 
Thankful Southwick, Thomas Haskell, 
4. Bronson Alcott, Olive Bearse, 
Henry C. Wright, Austin Bearse, 
William H.Channing, Sarah C. Sanborn, 
bby Kelley, Theodore Parker, 
Robert F. Walleutt, Mary E. Chace, 
Sarah A. Chace, Thomas Davis, 
Christopher 4.Greene, Oliver Johnson, 
William Bassett, John B. Chandler. 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, 


Boston, September 25th, 1840. 

7 Editors in all parts of the country, favorable 
to the free discussion of truth, are respectfully request- 
ed to insert the above Call in their papers. 

LEO LE LE EI a EES IEE STOLE LITT 


A. 8. JORDAN, 


Sign of the Original Golden Comb, No. 2 Milk, two 
doors from Washington St., Boston. 





Cheap Wholesale and Retail Comb, Pocket- 
Book, Fancy Goods and Perfumery Store. 


HELL COMBS, Lace, Wrought and plain, of 
the latest and most fashionable patterns and sizes. 
Horn Combs, of every variety; English Dressing 
Combs, Pocket Combs, Shell, Ivory, Horn, Metalic, 
and Wood; Fine Ivory Combs; Fancy Tortoise 
Shell Work ; Pocket Books and Wallets, a large va- 
riety; Dressing Cases; Jewelry Boxes; Memoran- 
dum Books; Waste and Bank do; Sheep and Cal 
Wallets and Pocket Books; Spectacle Cases; Brush- 
es of all kinds; Fancy Soaps for the Toilet; Fancy 
Articles, of every description; Card Cases— Shell, 
Pearl and Ivory, 75 different patterns ; Napkin Rings ; 
Purse Clasps; Razors and Straps; Shaving Boxes; 
Hand and Glass Mirrors; Pen and Pocket Knives; 
Silk Purses; Games and Toys, Fancy Stationary ; 
Perfumery of all kinds; Fine Cosmetics; Hair Re- 
storative; Church's Tooth Powder; Peruvian do. 

{7 Combs and Pocket Books made to order, or re- 
paired. Aug. 14, 1840. 


TO WHIG LADIES, 
HE Subscriber has manufactured a new article 
containing appropriate devices and adapted in 
sie to present fashions, which he calls the LOG- 
CABIN LACE COMB. 
A. 8. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street. 
August 14. Im 


Dearborn’s English and Classical School. 


HE Subscriber continues his Schow! at No. 12, 
School St. All who wish for good instruction 
and close attention are invited to call. Transient 
scholars received on reasonable terms. 

FE. B. DEARBORN. 
Boston, July 23, 1840. 3w 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON. 
HE Fall Term of 15 weeks will commence on 
Wednesday the 9th of Sept. next. 

The design of this Institution is to prepare Females 

for teaching. Applicants can be admitted during any 

part of the Term, provided they can join a class. 

The conditions of entrance are, 1. Certificate of 
moral and intellectual character; 2. Age 16 

years at least ; 3. Professed intention of b ing a 

teacher; 4. Satisfactory examination in the common 

branches. The shortest time of continuance with the 

school ia one year; but qualified — may have 

leave of absence to teach » ers the Summer Term. 

Tuition gratis. Board $2 per week. r 

C. PEIRCE, Principal. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHT spy, 
Surronx, ss. Ata Probate Court, held PTT 
in said County, on Monday the tw elfth Ps Bown 
tober, in the year of our Lord one" the im Oy 
huudred and forty, —_— "" 
\ HEREAS Robert Roberts, Executor os ,) 
will and testament of JOB RIGGING Me lag 
Boston, in said County, Laborer, dece Ms tate g | 
this day presented for allowance the 
his Executorship ; 
Ordered, that the said Robert give 
persons interested therein, to appear 
Court, to be held at said Boston, on 
twenty-sixth day of October current, 
before noon, by publishing this order | 
cessively in the newspaper called the Liberat 
ed in said Boston, that they may then ay dl 
pear, and shew cause, if any they have. , 
against the allowance thereof. ~ . 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, Juv 
A true copy: Attest, 
Oriwer W. B. Preasony, Reg. 


. enna 
Boarding chool for Young Ladie, 
AT CAMBRIDGE, MA3s, 
BY MR. AND MRS. Mack, 
HE Academical Year commences 4, 
day in September, and consists of { 
eleven weeks each. The vacation at the 
year is five weeks; the others one we: ke 
Mr. and Mrs. Mack have been engs 
several years, and devote themselves ty thn ee 
education of their pupils. They havy 1, parent 
expressly for the accommodation of 
PUPILS, in a pleasant and healthy sit 
are assisted by the best teachers of 
and modern langnages, and by assist 
reside in the family. : 
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TERMS. 
Boarp—(Due in advance,) for one y ar, S15 
one quarter—summer or fall, $45—winter -: 
$50. —— 


Tuition, (per quarter) English or Classical brant 
es, $15; Instrumental Music, with use of inatromee 
$20; cultivation of the voice and singing. ‘ 
Miss YounG, who boards in the family.) 6 
ing, $8; painting ip water colors, S15% | 
Vautiy, from England. Teacher of ltalian and 
Mr. Lanza, from Italy. Miss Cusuixe. | 
Principal. Miss Saxoer, Assistant Pupil. 


} 


$5; Draw. 


Frene h, 


» Avsistay: 


Cambridge, March 19, 1840, Hentt 
r 


North End Book Store. 


Mos A. DOW (of the firm of Dow & Jacke 
k has opened a Bookstore, No. 204 Won " 





‘ Wer St 
where he intends to keep a general assortmen: Of Re 
“ie . t of Re. 
ligious, School, Miscellaneous, suvenile and Toy 


Books. Also, BLANK BOOKS AND ST y Tox 
ARY, ofevery deseription. = 
Any Book not on hand, by leaving orders as, 
will be furnished at short notice, and as low 
other store. 
icp Anti-Slavery Books, of all kinds, for saly 
above. 3t. Octo 


New Books, 
For sale atthe 2. S. Office, % Cornhill 
F REEDOM'S LYRE.—A new Anti-Slavery Hyp, 
Book, compiled with great care, and just from 
New-York press. Price 57 1-2cents. ” 

Freevom's Girt, or Sentiments of the Freems 
collection of original pieces of poetry and prose, Pot. 
lished at Hartford, Ct. Price 50 cents. 

Mr. May's Discourse, on the Life and characte 
of Charles Follen—Delivered before the Massachy. 
setts Anti-Slavery Society in the Marlboro’ Chapel 
Boston, April 17, 1840. Price 17 cents 

7 ‘The above are all works of peculiar interes 


1 T . 
FREE COTTON GOODS, 
ALICOES. 
Bleached and unbleached Muslins, 4-4 wide. 
do Canton Flannel. 
Apron Checks. 
Colored Muslins. 
Prirted and Plain Pongees. 
Bleached, unbleached, mixed, and lead colored Kaw 
ting Cotton. 
Cotton and Linen Table Diaper. 
Printed and Plain Grass Cloths. 
Wicking and Cotton Laps. 
Fine Linen Thread. 
Superfine Bed Ticking, 4-4 wide. 
Cotton Pantaloon Siufis. 
Men's and Women’s Cotton Hose. 
Also a full assortment of SILK, LINEN, WOOLES 
and WORSTED GOODs. 
Orders from a distance promptly attended to. 
CHARLES WISE, 
North West Cor. of Arch and Pilthsts 
Philadelphia, 9 mo. 2. 


REMOVAL. 
FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A. ¥., M.D. 


(Homeopathetic Physician and Practical Sur 


bove, 


QS At any 





—e 


the 





do 





geon,) 
| i AVING practised his profession eight yerrs, bw 
~removed from Taunton to Boston, and taker 


house 30 Front, near Eliot street. 
—REFERENCES-— p 
His Excel'eyGov. Morton, | George Bancroft, Esq 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Kev. Silas Aiken, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq. Rev. O. A. Skinner, 
Hon. Rufus Choate, | Fredesick Smith, Esq 

17 Several letters, for general perusal, are lefte 
Mr. J. B. Dow's Bookstore, 362 Washingten street 

Sept. 25. 3w » 

THE NEW-ENGLAND . 
’ y . 
ANTI-SLAVERY ALMAMXAG 
FOR Indl, _ 
S just published, and for sale at the Anti-Sisvery 
Depository, 25 Cornhill, at the following pnces 
a or 5 dred, 50 cents4 

$30 per thousand, $3 50 per hundred, 5! 
dozen, 6 1-4 cents single. 

This Almanac is filled with a great amount of orgy 
nal and interesting matter, from the pen of Theodor 
D. Weld. It is not only calculated to awaken #0 
and lively interest among Freedom's warmest ner 
but admirably adapted to make new converts to te 
anti slavery cause, as most of the 
to immediate and unconditional emancipation are 4 
sidered in the author's clear, logical and caustic " > 
Let there be no delay in procuring a copy ; and whe 
it is purchased, don't throw it aside, ale ppee es | 
to ascertain the time of the sun's msing ane setlingy 
but at ouce read it through attentively. —— 
have done this, you will feel like co-operating 7 
few friends to put a copy into every family in your 


spective towns. ea 


ANTI-SLAVERY PRESS! 
DOW and JACKSON, 


(SUCCESSORS TO ISAAC KNAPP,) 








iP 14 Devonshire Street, £0 
we respectfully inform their trieola me - 
public, that they have materials for — 
kinds of work in their line in the best manner, 
can do it on the most reasonable terms. 
just added to their establishment one of the “hich aft 
IMPROVED IRON POWER PRESSES, WO) 
well known to turn off work ina better ts a 
with greater rapidity, than any press ROW IP AY 
Guislens, te amr 4 Addresses, &c. executed — 
notice. Anti-slavery friends are particularly 15. 
to call Boston, 1540.—29" 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBERATOR. 
{ser Finst PAGE.) a 
Massacnusetrs.—William Loring, go" 

Freeman, Brewster ;—Ezekiel Thatcher, “ nm 

and Yarmouth ;—R. F. Wollcut, Dennis ;— a e 4 
Harmon, Harerhill ;—Joseph Brown, _—s sane 

seph L. Noyes, Georgetown ;—John Clement, 
end. _we 
Ruopr-Istaxp.—Wm. 
Aplin, Providence ;—George > 
Consxcticut.—George W. Benson, 





Adams, Pawtuckel + 


Brooklyn i> 
-Harer ai 


Thomas Kenney, Jr. Norwich ;—John 5. 
lam " 

go eS W. Benedict and Thomas paint 

salaer, New-York City ;—Charles = Morton, . ay 

James C. Fuller, Skancateles ;—John Il Bar ar 

—Thomas McClintock, Waterloo ;—‘ harles 

Hudson. 

Pexnsytvansa.—H. C. Howell, Aileghen set 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, West 00s fe 
seph Fulton, Jr. Swan ;—Thomas Peart, Ente Taare! 
whem Hambleton, Russellville ;—B. ents" Bord 


; Mev. C- 4 
Bridge ;—John Cox, Homorton ; at ladelphia. 


Van Re 


yi 


Medina ;—Dr. J. Harvey, 
Kirk, Barryrille ;—William Hills, 
Austin, Ateater ;—Lot Holmes, Ver 
A. Dugdale, Cortsville. 


FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL 
7 y a 
Remittances by Mail.—* A Postmaster wae. : 
money in a fontey to the publisher of a ear? 
ay the subseription of a third person, 2 
fetter if written by himself.’ 
Tr Agents who remit money should 


y enci™ 


pet 


always ©"? 





tN1. . 





Lexington, Aug. 12. 
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